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oe was all the result of old 
Briggs asking the Doctor if 

he might “instil the lads 

with a wholesome fondness 

for Natural History.” . That’s how he put 
it, because I heard him ; and the Doctor 
said it was an admirable notion, and 
might keep some boys out of mischief on 
half-holidays. It also kept some boys 
out of bounds on half-holidays ; and after 
a time I think the Doctor was pretty 
savage with old Briggs, and wished he’d 
stuck to his regular work, which was 
writing, and drawing, and such-like. Be- 
cause, when one or two of the chaps 


really got kcen about Natural History, and 
even chucked cricket for butterflies and 
others, who didn’t care a straw 
about it, pretended they did to gain their 
And it was these chaps, if 
who finally made the 


beetles, 


own ends. 
you understand, 
Doctor so sick with Natural History 
generally, and old Briggs in particular for 
starting it. 

My chum, Travers, began the rage for 
study of “our humble relations,” as old 
Briggs called everything down to wood- 
lice. He let it be generally known that 
he had two live lizards in his desk, and 
this being the best thing Travers had ever 
thought of, the idea caught on well. I 
had a dormouse myself, and Foster major 
kept a spider pretty nearly as big as a 
young bird, which he had poked out of a 
hole in the playground wall. He caged 
it in a tin matchbox, and fed it with blue- 
bottles and wasps. At least, he got blue- 
bottles and wasps for it, but the fool 
wouldn't eat them ; and after a week he 
found it with its legs all tucked up as 


neatly as anything. Only it was dead. 
I thought the matchbox must have been 
too tight a fit for it, but Foster said not. 
He believed there was something about a 
tin matchbox which must be poisonous 
for spiders. 

Then chaps went on collecting till it 
got to be swagger to keep big live things ; 
and the bigger the thing the more 
swagger it was. Shawe had a couple of 
guinea-pigs in his desk for'a week. Then 
Browning, the classical master in the fifth, 
who must have had a nose like a gimlet, 
smelt them at prayers, happening to come 
in late and kneeling down by Shawe at 
the time. The Doctor didn’t make much 
fuss then, because that was just at the 
beginning of the craze; only he said a 
desk was not the place for guinea-pigs, 
and added that a chap in Shawe’s position 
in the school ought to have known it. 
He let the gardener look after them from 
that time forward. But Shawe lost all 
interest in them somehow after the gar- 
dener had them. Anyhow it was rough 
on Shawe to be landed over it, because, as 
a matter of fact, guinea-pigs have no scent 
worth mentioning, and nobody but Brown- 
ing would have spotted them. After that 
Wilson and Brookes caught a blind-worm, 
one foot two inches long; and they 
tossed for it and Brookes got it. Nobody 
knew what a blind-worm likes to eat, 
unfortunately, so it died; but not for 
a fortnight. Then there was another 
scene with my dormouse which led to 
tremendous things. There’s a hole ina 
desk where the ink-pot goes in, and one 
day my mouse got out through it, having 
climbed up two dictionaries and a Greek 
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HAPPENING TO COME IN LATE AND KNEELING DOWN BY SHAWE. 


Testament to do so. It happened oid 
Briggs himself was taking the lower fourth, 
which is my class, and I hoped it would 
be all right. But he didn’t seem friendly 
over it, and I noticed, when he told us 
to find the mouse, he put his feet up on 
the rungs of his chair. It’s a rum thing 
about old Briggs that he doesn’t care much 
for natural history objects while ‘they’re 
alive ; he likes them dead and dried, or 
stuffed and pinned on cards, or in glass 
cases all labelled and neat. My dormouse 
gave us a jolly good hunt round, then it 
finally tripped over a lead pencil and fell 
into Foster major’s ink. So we caught it, 
and I was drying it with a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, and old Briggs was just telling 
us that.dormice belong to a genus of 
rodents called Myoxus, and are allied 
to mice, though they have a squirrel’s 
habits, when the Doctor came in. He 
asked particulars, looked as if he could 


have jolly well killed the mouse, which 
was shivering rather badly owing to the 
ink, and said once for all that he would 
allow no animals of any kind inside any 
of the desks. 

Then, unluckily, as an afterthought, he 
demanded a clearance on the spot ; and 
he was pretty well staggered to find the 
result. 

**T will ask you, Ferrars, as head boy 
of the class, and one [ am happy to think 
above any of this childish folly, to inspect 
the desks, one by one, and report to me 
where you find indications of any live 
animal,” said the Doctor. 

Ferrars was always right with the Doc- 
tor, chiefly because he has a face like a 
stone angel in church, and a very smooth 
voice, and an astounding knowledge of 
the Scriptures. He is also a tremendous 
worker, and will go into the fifth next 
term as sure as eggs. It was jolly awk- 
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ward for Ferrars then, because he hap- 
pened to be one of the keenest natural 
history chaps of all, and had a piebald 
rat, which even fellows in the sixth had 
offered him half-a-crown and three shil- 
lings for, yet he would not part with it. 
So, though we didn’t like him much, 
owing to his queer ways, we felt almost 
sorry for the fix he was in now. Of 
course, we thought such a model bounder 
as Ferrars would drag out his piebald rat 
right away, and perhaps even give it to the 
Doctor, or offer to sell it for the alms-box ; 
but he didn’t. He got up, rather white 
about the gills, and opened the desks one 
by one, and a jolly happy family it was. 
Only the Doctor scattered the things to 
the four winds, till there wasn’t an atom 
of natural history left in the whole class- 
room except Ferrars’ piebald rat, snug in 
his desk. 

First Timmins, who goes in for water 
things, had to empty his jam jar of tad- 
poles out into the play-ground; which 
was a beastly cruel thing to make him do, 
because they all died ; then Cawdor was 
sent off with his young rabbit to the hay- 
field; and Vere’s two sparrows were let 
go; and Playfair’s mole, which, by the 
way, had been queer for some time, owing 
to having no earth to burrow in. There 
were a lot of other things, but Corky 
minor, who is my brother, I being Corky 
minimus, scored rather, because his goat- 
sucker moth laid about a hundred eggs on 
Todhunter’s algebra a few hours before it 
was let free. Corky minor says a goat- 
sucker moth’s nothing after it’s laid eggs, 
but the eggs turn into fine caterpillars. 
The few things the Doctor didn’t know 
what to do with, and didn’t like to have 
killed, he said must be given to the 
gardener. He thought it would be better 
to put my mouse out of its misery, and 
turned it over on my hand with a gold 
pencil-case, and said it had probably 
swallowed some of the ink and would 
die; but old Briggs explained that it 
might live if put in cotton-wool; so the 


gardener looked to it, and it did live, and 
I took it home at the end of that term 
and have it still, though it is getting oldish 
now. 

But the extraordinary thing was Ferrars. 
After the Doctor had gone, old Briggs, to 
whom he had whispered something be- 
fore he went, gave out that his Natural 
History half-hours would be suspended 
for the rest of the term; then I got a 
word with Ferrars. I said: 

“ However did you have the cheek— 
you supposed to be such a saint ? ” 

He said : 

“T don’tknow. Something came over 
me to do it. I’ve got a jolly peculiar 
feeling to that rat. It’s not an ordinary 
rat. I’m wrapped up in it. Even my 
respect for the Doctor couldn’t stand 
against it. I know what you chaps think. 
I dare say you reckon I’m a hound, but I 
couldn’t help doing what I did. Some- 
how that rat’s a sort of ‘ mascotte’ to me. 
A mascotte’s a thing that brings luck. 
All my best luck’s happened since I had 
x 

Of course, when a chap goes on like 
that, what can you do? I didn’t under- 
stand Ferrars. He seemed to me to be 
simply talking rot. So I said: 

“Well, it’s pretty thick, considering 
the opinion the Doctor’s got of vou. I 
shan’t try to score off your rat, be: use I 
know it’s a jolly fine one, and 1 lke it; 
but very likely somebody will even kill it 
after this.” 

He looked in a fair funk when the full 
thought of having his rat killed came to 
him. Before the end of that day he 
spoke to every chap in the class separately, 
and all but three promised and swore not 
to lay a finger on the rat. But Wilson, 
Murdoch, and Ashdowne wouldn’t swear. 
Finally he paid Ashdowne two shillings 
and so got him over, and Murdoch he 
let crib off him in “prep.” three times ; 
and Wilson, who was an awfully sports- 
manlike chap really, said he was only 
rotting all the time, and would be the 
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last to do a classy rat like Ferrars’ any 
harm. 

Mind you, though, of course it was 
siniply barbarous for Ferrars to think that 
his piebald rat could have any effect on 
his work, yet he proved to me that his 
success in school and his great popularity 
with the Doctor dated from the coming 
of ihe thing. When he first got it, it was 
a mere cub-rat, so to say ; now, though 
not a year old, it had turned into as fine 
a rat as you could wish to meet any- 
where. In appearance it had pink eyes 
and a white head, and a fairish amount of 
white fur about the body, which got 
thinner on its stomach, so that you could 
see the pink skin through to some extent. 
But the piebaldness of the rat was the 
great feature. It had two big round 


patches of fur like the common or garden 
rat, and one small patch at the nape of 
its neck ; and in addition to this it had 
one large patch of yellowish fur, such as 
you chiefly see on guinea-pigs. 


Its tail 
was pink and hairless. 

Ferrars often kept back good things at 
meals for it, and the bond between them 
seemed to grow weirder and weirder, till 
he let the rat get on his mind, and Wil- 
son said he was going dotty about it. 
Which I think was true, for one day, going 
into the class-room to get a knife from my 
desk, I saw Ferrars with his rat out, talk- 
ing to it. He was swatting like anything 
in playtime for a special Old Testament 
history prize, and he had the rat and the 
Bible and various books of reference all 
before him. Then, not knowing I was 
there, he spoke: 

‘““T must win it, ‘Mayne Reid.’ Stick 
to me this time, old chap, and see me 
through.” 

He called his rat “ Mayne Reid,” be- 
cause that was his favourite author. 

And “Mayne Reid” seemed to under- 
stand, and he turned his pink eyes on to 
the open Bible and walked over it. Find- 
ing he’d walked over the ninth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings, Ferrars got 
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excited, and, seeing me, said, “ By Jove! 
then I'll learn that chapter by heart, 
though it is so long. It’s good exciting 
stuff anyway, and I bet my rat walking 
over it means that there’ll be a question 
about Jehu and Jezebel.” 

“You'll go cracked about that rat,” I 
said. 

“It’s part of my life,” he answered. 
‘**T know it seems very peculiar, and so it 
is, and I don’t suppose such a thing ever 
happened before, but someth.ng tells me 
my prosperity and success is all bound up 
in that rat. If he died, I should never do 
much more good, and very likely stick in 
this class for the rest of my days.” 

“You’d better not think like that,” I 
said, ‘‘ because rats are short-lived things, 
owing to the nasty food they eat. Not 
that ‘ Mayne Reid’ has nasty food ; but all 
pink-eyed animals are delicate, and you'll 
have to lose him sooner or later.” 

Ferrars didn’t take warning by me, but 
after he really did win the Old Testament 
prize, and there really was a question about 
Jezebel, he made a sort of idol out of the 
rat, and some chaps declared he said his 
prayers to it. I know he constantly 
bought it cocoa-nut chips, which it was 
very fond of. He trained it, too, to live 
in his breast-pocket, and I often saw him 
glancing down in class just to get a glimpse 
of its little eyes looking up at him. That 
taking the piebald rat into class shows 
the lengths Ferrars ran. The whole 
thing was very peculiar. Some chaps said 
there was a strong likeness growing up 
between Ferrars and the rat; and cer- 
tainly his thin, white face had a rattish 
look sometimes. Other fellows told him 
his rat was an evil spirit, and would end 
by doing him a bad turn, but Ferrars 
turned upon them and jawed them with 
such frightful language that they never 
said it again. Meanwhile the Doctor 
went on taking to Ferrars more and 
more. 

Then came the end of the affair like 
this. Ferrars was so dependent on his 
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rat now that he wouldn’t do a lesson 
without it, and he lugged it fearlessly into 
the Doctor’s study on those occasions, 
fortunately rare, when the Doctor took 
our class himself in Scripture. But 
Ferrars was such a flyer that we all got 
tarred with the same brush, and the 
Doctor, after questioning Ferrars for half 
an hour, and getting a string of right 
answers out of him, would dismiss us all 
in great good temper, forgetting that he’d 
only been having a go at one chap. 

A day came when the Doctor left us 
for five minutes in the middle of this 
class, and while most of us had a hurried 
dip into the plagues of Egypt, which was 
the business in hand, Ferrars, who knew 
as much of the plagues as ever Moses 
did, just got out his rat and gave it a bit of 
almond and a short walk of a yard or so 
along the floor. But, the Doctor coming 
back suddenly, he had only just time to pop 
it into his pocket, and even then he put 
the rat into an unusual pocket which it 
was not accustomed to, and didn’t like, 
viz., a trouser pocket. Ferrars also 
shoved a handkerchief down into the 
pocket to steady the rat. 

Then I saw an awful rum expression 
come over him, and he grabbed at the 
pocket and his mouth fell open, and his 
face got putty colour. At the same time 
I saw his eyes turn to a big bookshelf 
with glass doors against the side of the 
room. 

“ What's the matter, Ferrars?” said 
the Doctor. ‘“ You appear unwell.” 

“Nothing, sir; merely a little passing 
sickness, I think.” 

“Then withdraw, my boy, and ask the 
matron to give you a few drops of brandy 
and water. You need not dine to-day,” 
said the Doctor, very kindly. 

But Ferrars wouldn’t withdraw. He 
knew “Mayne Reid” had got through 
his pocket and down his trouser leg; he 
also knew it was now behind the book- 
shelf and might reappear at any moment. 
So he sail he was better, and that it 
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would be a grief to him to miss one of the 
Doctor’s own lessons. 

But afterwards, when the rat didn't 
come out and the class was dismissed, 
Ferrars was frightful to see. His hair 
all got on end somehow, and his eyes 
swelled and stuck out of his head like 
glass beads and his cheeks got hollow. 
He risked everything going into the 
Doctor’s study that day, but the rat 
wouldn’t come out, and Ferrars looked 
old enough to be a master when he went 
to bed, though only eleven and a half 
really. 

“One of two things has happened,” he 
said to me, for we were in the same 
dormitory; “either it’s got wedged in 
behind the bookshelf and will die if not 
let out, or else there was a rat hole there, 
and it went down and has joined common 
rats and become a sort of king among 
them.” 

“ Or been killed,” I said. 

“No, they would not kill it,” he 
answered. ‘“ Anyway, to-morrow after 
the Doctor’s’ class is over and everybody 
has gone, I shall stop and make a clean 
breast of: it, and ask him for the sake of 
humanity to have the bookshelf moved. 
Anyway, it’s all up with me if the rat has 
lost its feeling towards me and won’t come 
back. But if it was merely stuck and 
couldn’t come back, that’s different.” 

He didn’t sleep much that night, but 
he said some prayers, which was a thing 
he didn’t often do ; and of course he was 
praying that the piebald rat might be 
allowed to return. 

But next day, after the Scripture class, 
in which Ferrars was not nearly so much 
to the front as usual, the Doctor saved 
him the trouble of asking about his rat. 
He—the Doctor, I mean—had been jolly 
glum all through class, and when it was 
ended he did arum thing, which was 
awful to see, knowing all we did. He 
told us to keep our places, then went to 
the fireplace and picked up the shovel. 
From the face of it he removed a bit of 
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newspaper, and under the newspaper was 
“Mayne Reid.” His pink eyes had gone 
foggy and there was a little streak of 
blood on his mouth. Otherwise his body 
looked all right. 

“Now here,” said the Doctor, sternly, 
**we have a dead piebald rat. There can 
be no outlet for error concerning such a 
rat as this. To have seen such a rat is to 
remember it. Already three classes have 
been before me to-day, but nobody knew 
anything about this animal. That it was 
a tame rat its fatness and sleekness testify. 
Moreover, the piebald rat is an outcome 
of artificiality. A wild rat in a state of 
nature is brown or black, as the case may 
be. This rat, then, had an owner, and 
that owner brought it into my study—MY 
STUDY—and suffered it to escape here. 
That I do well to be angry you will the 
more easily understand when I tell you 
that this miserable creature was upon my 
desk last night, and has scratched and 
even eaten some papers whereon were 
notes for my next sermon. It was dis- 
covered this morning by one of the 
domestics. She, seeing some object 
moving upon my desk, struck with the 
broom-handle, and destroyed this rat. 
Now, let there be no prevarication or 
evasion of the questions I am going to 
put to you. First, I wish to know if this 
rat belongs, or rather belonged, to any 
of you; and secondly, I desire to learn 
whether, supposing the rat be not the 
property of any present, you happen to 
know whose property it is, or rather was ?” 

I stole a look at Ferrars, and he ap- 
peared so frightful to see that for some 
reason I thought I’d try and help him. 
So, like a fool, I spoke. I said: 

“ Please, sir, it might be a foreign sort 
of rat that came over in that box of pine- 
apples Warren major had sent him from 
the West Indies.” 

“ When I desire your aid in the eluci- 
dation of this problem, I will apply for it, 
Corky minimus,” said the Doctor to me, 
so I shut up 


Then, in a sort of voice that was 
strange to us, and seemed to come from 
his stomach or somewhere new, Ferrars 
spoke, and I never saw a chap look so 
ghastly. His eyes were fixed on the rat, 
and he came forward slowly. 

“ Please sir, it was my rat.” 

“Yours, Ferrars! You to disobey! 
You, of all boys, to set my orders at 
defiance ! ” 

“ Tt wasn’t an ordinary rat, sir.” 

** T can see what sort of rat it was, sir, 
for myself,” thundered the Doctor. ‘‘ This 
it is to consider a boy, to devote thought 
to him, to particularly commend him for 
his religious knowledge.” 

“T don’t take any credit for knowing 
anything now, sir. It was the rat as much 
as me.” 

“ Robert Ferrars !” said the Doctor, in 
his caning voice, “you are now adding 
wicked buffoonery to an act in itself suffi- 
ciently disreputable !” 

“T can’t explain, sir ; I don’t mean any 
buffoonery. That rat was more to me 
than you'd think. It—it dd help me 
somehow, and now it’s dead it wouldn’t 
be fair to it to say not. And if you'll let 
me b-bury it properly, I’ll be very thankful 
to you.” 

The Doctor looked at Ferrars awfully 
close during this speech. 

“Either you are lying,” he said, “or 
you suffer from some hysterical and 
neurotic condition, Robert  Ferrars, 
which I have not suspected and not 
discovered.” 

Then he told us to go; but Ferrars he 
kept for half an hour; and when Ferrars 
came in to dinner I saw he’d been blub- 
bing. 

He explained to me after we'd gone 
to bed. He said :— 

“No, he didn’t cane me or anything. 
He just talked, and told me a lot about 
several things I didn’t know, and said that 
familiar spirits were specially barred in 
the Bible. I never thought he’d have 
even tried to understand me; but he 
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did, and he quite saw my side about the 
rat. He said kind words over it, too, and 
was sorry it was dead. He let me have 
it to bury, gladly. I’d go to the end of 
t.e w-world for him.” 

“Where shall you arrange the rat?” I 
said. 

“T’m sending it 
that Jane gave me. 
sister where to bury it. 


home in a stays-box 
I’ve written to my 
Jane it was who 


killed it. She cried like anything when I 
told her what ‘ Mayne Reid’ was to me. 
But he’s in the book-post by now, beauti- 
fully done up. It’s no good talking any 
more. Only I will say that if he was a 
familiar spirit, he was a jolly good one— 
very different to the sort barred in the 
Scriptures. I don’t know how I'll get on 
in the exams. now. I wish I was dead, too.” 

Then he sniffed a bit, and went to sleep. 
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A MOTHER’S HEROISM. 
By St. Clair Simmons. 


” 


‘‘Iis Lordship is paying attentions to Mabel. 

“ Yes, but her mother is trying to fascinate him 
on her own account.” 

‘* Oh, she wants to save her child by marrying 
him herself.” 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ATTEMPT ON STRASBURG. 

Y)RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON in 

1836 had been quietly watching 
public opinion in France for a consider- 
able time, and had been in constant 
communication with some of the leading 
men of the country. He was aware that 
discontent in France with the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was gradually 
becoming profound and general. In 
writing to his mother after his failure 
he declared that in undertaking the Stras- 
burg expedition he acted on calmly 
settled convictions ; and that it was after 
mature reflection, and after very care- 
ful calculations, that he resolved once 
again to raise the Imperial eagle within 
the borders of France. ‘ What,” he con- 
tinued, “care I for the shouts of the 
vulgar, who now call me fool because I did 
not succeed, and who would have ex- 
aggerated my merit had I been trium- 
phant? I take al! the responsibility of the 
attempt upon myself, for I acted from 
coaviction and not by impulse.” 

Laity, the chronicler of the attempt, 
avers too sanguinely, yet not wholly with- 
out warrant, that a revolution consummated 
at Strasburg by the nephew of the Great 
Emperor in the name of liberty and 
the sovereignty of the people, would have 
stirred France to its depths. ‘“ Had this 
city been secured,” in Laity’s ardent 
words, ‘‘the National Guard would have 
manned the ramparts and protected it from 
assault without. The youth of the city, 
formed into corps of volunteers, would 
have been added to the garrison. The 
march on Paris would have been begun 


with 12,000 men, roo guns, a full military 
chest, and spare arms for the enthusiasts 
rallying to the cause. Every garrison in 
Alsace would have fallen into line. The 
route of march on Paris would have 
been through the Vosges into Lorraine, 
and Prince Louis might have entered 
Champagne at the head of 50,000 men.” 
Instead of which hypothetical, swift, and 
amazing successes, the Prince was fast in 
prison a few hours after he had entered 
the fortress which he had come to conquer. 
Yet he was not far from winning the coup 
which he had projected ; he had friends in 
many of the cities of Eastern France, and 
he had the ardent good wishes of a great 
many influential inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Nephew of the Great Emperor, yet con- 
demned to the vexations of an obscure 
youth, his kindred proscribed, while hz 
himself was exiled by an unjust law from 
the country which he loved, and in which 
the memory of Napoleon was still alive, 
Louis Bonaparte believed himself destined 
to uphold the honourgof the great name 
he bore, to punish the persecutors of his 
family, and to re-open for his country a 
path to fame and glory. The enterprise 
was hazardous, and Prince Louis, who had 
conceived it, was not strong enough to 
carry it through. Louis Blanc with rare 
perspicuity has thus described the character 
of the Prince at the opening of his active 
career: “To be insensible and patient ; 
to care for nothing but the end in view ; 
to dissemble ; not to expend one’s daring 
on mere objects, but to reserve it for 
action ; to urge men to devotedness with- 
out putting implicit faith in them ; to seem 
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strong in order to be so; such, in the 
egotistical and vulgar meaning of the 
phrase, is the genius of the ambitious. 
Now, Prince Louis possessed scarcely any 
of the constituent elements of that genius, 
whether good or evil. His easily-moved 
sensibility exposed him unarmed to the 
spurious officiousness of  subalterns. 


Through haste or good nature he often 
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ating their importance. But, on the other 
hand, he was generous, enterprising, 
prompt in military exercises, and the 
uniform sat upon him with a manly grace. 
There was no braver officer, no more gal- 
lant cavalier. Though the expression of 
his countenance was gentle rather than 
energetic and imperious, though there was 
an habitual langour in his looks often 








dashed with thought, no doubt 
the soldiers would have loved 
him for his frank bearing, his 
honest and hearty speech, his 
small figure resembling his 
uncle’s, and the lightning which 
the passion of the moment 
kindled in his blue eyes.” 
In July, 1836, Prince Louis 
left Arenenberg for a temporary 
residence at Baden-Baden, a 
place which he found suitable 
to his purpose from its vicinity 
to Alsace, and from the oppor- 
tunities it afforded him of cover- 
ing his designs under the mask 
of pleasure. It was there that 
the preliminary arrangements 
for the project were made, and 
whither gathered around him 
some of his mosf trustworthy 
adherents. Colonel Parquin, an 
old soldier of the Empire, had 
been long an intimate of Aren- 
enberg, having married in 1822 
Mademoiselle Cochelet, Queen 
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erred in his judgment of men. The im- 
petuosity of his aspirations deceived him 
or hurried him away. Endowed with a 
natural straight-forwardness injurious to 
his designs, he exhibited in curious com- 
bination the elevation of soul that loves 
the truth, and the weakness of which 
flatterers take advantage. He was pro- 
digal of himself to augment the number 
of his partisans. In a word he possessed 
neither the art of husbanding his 
resources, nor that of dexterously exagger- 


Hortense’s reader and school- 

time friend. The Colonel’s es- 
teem for the Prince, and his estimation of 
the latter’s qualities, had helped to draw to 
the vicinity of Arenenberg many soldiers 
of the Empire. Colonel Vaudrey was a 
scar-worn officer who had commanded a 
battery at Waterloo, and who was now 
in command of the artillery force in 
Strasburg. Fialin, afterwards Count, and 
later Duke, of Persigny (p. 442), a a-devant 
cavalry officer who had been cashiered, 
had attached himself devotedly to the 
furtunes of the Prince, and proved a man 
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of remarkable ability and character. The 
plan of the project was bold, and had a 
specious aspect of feasibility, mingled, 
however, with fantasy. The Alsatian de- 
mocrats were to be gained over, the gar- 
rison of Strasburg was to be captivated by 
the cry of “Vive ?Empereur/” ; the citi- 
zens were to be summoned to liberty, the 
young men of the schools to arms, the 
ramparts were to be en- 
trusted to the holding of 
the national guards. And 
then the pictures which 
presented themselves in the 
glowing mind of Prince 
Louis were towns surprised 
on the march to Paris, 
garrisons swept onward 
with the movement, young 
men eagerly enlisting un- 
der the tricolour, and old 
soldiers quitting the plough 
to salute the eagle in its 
advance, amid acclama- 
tions caught up by echo 
after echo along the valleys 
and over the hills. 

The decisive blow was 
to be struck in Strasburz. 
Two months before the ac- 
tual attempt, Prince Louis 
was brought into that city 
under cover of night, and 
introduced into a room in 
which a friend of the cause 
had assembled twenty-five 
officers of the garrison, re- 
presenting the different 
arms of the service. He 
was received with unanimous enthusiasm. 
“The nephew of the Empetor was wel- 
come,” was the cry, “he has nothing to fear. 
We would defend him with our lives!” He 
made the officers a short speech, which 
appeared to stir them greatly; and, ac- 
cording to Laity, one and all declared that 
the Prince should no longer live in exile, 
and assured him that they would exert 
themselves to restore him to his country. 


4} 


The preliminary arrangements had the 
pretence of secrecy, but it is certain that 
many persons must have been aware that 
a conspiracy was in the air. So frank, in- 
deed, was the Prince, that he himself made 
overtures to General Voirol, in chief com- 
mand at Strasburg, and military governor 
of the department of Bas Rhin. Voirol 
was an old soldier of the Empire, but he 


COLONEL PARQUIN 


(From the portrait by Mauzaisse.) 


was true to his salt. 


He repelled the ad- 
vances of the Prince, and warned him off 


French territory. He further considered 
it his duty to acquaint the Prefect of Stras- 
burg with the projects in progress on the 
frontier. The Prefect wrote on the sub- 


‘ject to the authorities in Paris, adding that 


he had a secret agent about the person or 
the Prince. Louis Philippe’s government 
apparently regarded the matter as trivial ; 
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at all events no obstacles were offered to 
the designs of the conspirators. 

During the stay in Baden a strange ele- 
ment was imported into the enterprise in 
the person of a certain enthusiastic Madame 
Gordon, said to be the daughter of a cap- 
tain in the Imperial Guard, and brought 
up in the worship of Napoleon. While 
giving con- 


no one at the place appointed ; and at 
length, on the morning of the 28th, he 
quitted Friburg along with Parquin, Vau- 
drey, and Fialin, and reached Strasburg 
late the same night. Next day was spent 
in consultations and arrangements with 
Parquin, Vaudrey, Laity, an officer of pon- 
toniers in the Strasburg garrison, and the 

rest of the 





certs in the 
Kursaalin the 
character of 
a professional 
singer, she 
became duly 
initiated into 
the secrets of 
the plotters, 
and she threw 
herself ar- 
dently into 
their designs, 
devoting her- 
self to gather- 
ing in parti- 
sans for the 
Prince. He 
had returned 
from Baden 
to Arenen- 
berg on a 
short visit to 
his mother, 
and when, on 
25th October, 
he. took fare- 
well of her, 
ostensibly to join a hunting-party in 
the principality of Heckingen, Hortense 
showed more emotion than a short separa- 
tion seemed to warrant. It is probable that 
she was aware of the danger which her son 
was about to encounter; for, pressing him 
to her heart, she slipped on his finger the 
marriage-ring of Napoleon and Josephine, 
which she regarded as a talisman. A ren- 
dezvous in the Grand Duchy of Baden 
with some important persons on whom he 
counted somehow miscarried ; he found 
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fifteen faith- 
ful participa- 
tors in the 
adventure of 
the morrow. 
The Prince 
presented a 
report on en- 
quiries which 
he had di- 
rected to be 
made in Neu- 
Brisach, Col- 
mar, and 
other frontier 
towns, and 
the result 
seemed to af- 
ford the con- 
victionthat 
their garri- 
sons and 
civilian in- 
habitants 
were prepared 
to rise sosoon 
as an impos- 
ing military 
force should be known to have raised the 
Imperial eagle in Strasburg. 

The first condition towards success, 
then, was to secure the adhesion of a 
regiment. The garrison of Strasburg 
consisted of the 3rd and 4th regiments of 
artillery, a pontonier battalion, and the 
14th, 16th, and 46th regiments of line 
infantry. The 16th, quartered in the 
citadel, was isolated by a fortified neck 
from the ramparts surrounding the town. 
The 14th regiment, quartered in the 
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Margarethen barracks, in the western 
section of the city beyond the Ill, was 
quite outside of the prospective line of 
operations. The nearest military quarters 
to the house in which the conspirators 
were in consultation were the Austerlitz 
barracks, occupied by the 4th artillery ; 
of which, as well as of the 3rd artillery, 
Colonel Vaudrey had the command. 
Diagonally across the town from the 
Austerlitz barracks was the open space 
of the Place d’Armes, otherwise known 
as the Broglie-Platz, the extremity of 
which abutted on the north-eastern sec- 
tion of the ramparts. Bordering the 
Piace d’Armes were the Hétel de Ville, 
the General’s quarters, the Prefecture, 
the military establishments, and _ the 
quarters of the 3rd artillery regiment. 
Some distance away, close under the 
northern extremity of the ramparts, were 
the Finkmatt barracks, separated from 
the ramparts only by a narrow enclosed 
court, and occupied by the 46th infantry 
regiment. There were two accesses to 
the Finkmatt—one by the broad thorough- 
fare of the ramparts, the other by a narrow 
lane from the Faubourg Pierre. 

It was finally determined that the first 
regiment to be attempted was the 4th 
artillery. Its rank and file were strongly 
Bonapartist—it had been Napoleon’s own 
regiment, and it had opened the gates of 
Grenoble to him on his return from Elba. 
The attachment of the soldiers to their 
chief, Colonel Vaudrey, a brave soldier 
attached to St. Louis, seemed to give 
assurance that his regiment would be 
most easily carried. The fulfilment of 
the plan consisted in repairing as soon as 
possible from the Austerlitz quarters to 
the Finkmatt, where, as has been said, 
were the barracks of the 46th. The 
leaders would have arrived there before 
the movement should become known, 
according to the plan, and therefore be- 
fore any opposition should be en- 
countered. On the way through the 
Place d’Armes they would pass the resi- 
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dences of the chief authorities, who would 
be won over or secured. The 46th once 
carried, the military difficulties would 
have been surmounted ; since, while the 
46th was being dealt with, the officers of 
the 3rd artillery and of the pontonier 
battalion, who were in the confidence of 
the Prince, would form their respective 
corps, and bring them on without delay 
to the general rendezvous on the Place 
d’Armes. 

The morning of October zoth, 1836, 
was dark and cold. As day dimly broke, 
and the cathedral bells chimed the hour 
of six, Prince Louis and his handful of 
some twenty adherents set forth on what 
the less sanguine hearts of the party 
must have felt to be a forlorn hope. But 
all wore a good front, and tramped sturdily 
towards the Austerlitz barracks, whithe: 
Colonel Vaudrey had gone in advance. 
Parquin, now dressed as a general officer, 
walked alongside the Prince, as holding 
the rank of second in command. De 
Querelles, a retired cavalry officer, carried 


the shrouded eagle which he was to dis- 
play before the soldiers whom Vaudrey 


was preparing to muster. Lombard, a 
military surgeon of Strasburg, was on his 
way to the printing-office to have the 
proclamations printed and distributed. 
Louis, like most Frenchmen, was addicted 
to proclamations ; and, unlike his great- 
uncle, he preferred that they should be 
long. The first was addressed to the 
French people, and its opening sentence 
was certainly to the point. “You are 
betrayed,” it said; ‘‘your political in- 
terests, your commercial interests, your 
honour, your glory, are all sold to the 
foreigner.” The second proclamation 
was to the army, and had a certain 
reminiscence of the “little corporal’s” 
bulletins: “Soldiers! the time has come 
to recover your ancient remorse. The 
Government, which betrays our civil in- 
terests, would also tarnish our military 
honour. The simpletons! do they think 
that the race of the heroes of Arcola, of 
2G 
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Austerlitz, of Wagram, is extinct?” The 
third instalment of bunkum was addressed 
to the citizens of Strasburg, and began in 
this wise: “ Alsatians! my name is a 
flag that should recall great memories 
to you ; and this flag—you know that it 
is inflexible before factions and the 
foreigner—will droop only before the 
Majesty of the People.” Alas! that 
Lombard should have destroyed efforts 
so striking, if also so full of platitude! 
Persigny and Madame Gordon were more 
purposeful when they committed to the 
flames all the compromising documents 
left by the Prince. 

The trumpet-sound calling Vaudrey’s 
soldiers to fall in was the signal in the 
barrack-yard for the appearance of the 
Prince and his sparse following. Laity, 
an eye witness, has recorded the scene. 
“The officers pressed closely round him 
as the Prince entered the yard. ‘For- 
ward, Prince!’ they shouted; ‘ France 
is following you!’ The Colonel was in 
the centre of the square ; as the Prince 
advanced the regiment presented arms.” 
At the close of the inevitable harangue, 
the Colonel cried, “ Shout with me, long 
live Napoleon ! Long live the Emperor !” 
The soldiers replied “ with indescribable 
enthusiasm.” Then the Prince signified 
that he desired to speak, and when silence 
had been restored he said, in a strong 
deep voice: “Soldiers! I present my- 
self in the first instance to you, because 
between you and me grand memories 
exist. It was in your noble regiment that 
the Emperor Napoleon, my uncle, served 
as a captain; it was with you that he 
made himself illustrious at the siege 
of Toulon; and, again, it was your 
brave regiment that opened the gates of 
Grenoble to him on his return from 
Elba. 

“Soldiers! The glory of beginning a 
great enterprise be yours. Yours be the 
glory of having first saluted the eagle of 
Austerlitz and of Wagram.” Here the 
Prince szized the eagle which one of his 
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officers carried, and presenting it to the 
regiment, continued : 

“Soldiers, there is the symbol of 
French glory, destined henceforth to be 
also the emblem of liberty! . During 
fifteen years it led our fathers to victory. 
It has shone over every battle-field. I 
confide it to your honour, to your courage. 
Let us march together, against the 
oppressors of their country, to the cries 
of ‘Long live France! Long live 
Liberty !’” 

The Prince’s address was_ scarcely 
finished when every sword was drawn. 
The men held their shakoes aloft, cheer- 
ing with prolonged vehemence, their cries 
mingling with the sounds of martial 
music. But now, the regiment gained 
to a man, no time was to be lost. The 
regiment, with the Prince and Colonel 
Vaudrey at its head, Parquin and other 
conspirators following, began its march, 
its band in the advance. Lombard 
hurried to the printing office to hasten 
the publication of the proclamations. A 
detachment took possession of the station. 
The officers of the 3rd Artillery hastened 
to bring their men on to the parade 
ground, and an officer went off to notify 
in advance the distant 46th at the Fink- 
matt. The Prince with his staff led the 
4th artillery through the city to the head- 
quarters on the Place d’Armes. 

Though still early, crowds thronged the 
streets, and considerable enthusiasm was 
visible. The Prince, doubtless, felt 
assured at that moment that he had not 
mistaken the sentiments either of the army 
or of the people. General Voirol re- 
mained staunch to his duty ; the Prince 
could not shake his allegiance, and he 
was kept a prisoner in his quarters—but 
in the universal enthusiasm the General’s 
obduracy reckoned as but a petty check. 
The progress of the 4th artillery, still 
headed by the Prince, was resumed. But 
whereas the proper route to the Finkmatt 
barracks was along the broad ramparts on 
which a body of men could march on a 
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wide front, he led the column into the 
Pierre Faubourg, which was connected 
with the main entrance to the Finkmatt 
juarters only by an extremely narrow lane. 
The barrack itself was separated from 


had been already formed by the Prince 
and his officers. An old sergeant ex- 


claimed that he had served in the Im- 
perial Guard, stooped down to kiss the 
hands of the Prince, and embraced him 





the ramparts only by 
a long narrow yard, 
at one end of which 
was an iron gate 
locked. Leaving the 
mass inthe Faubourg, 
the Prince followed 
the lane, and he 
presently found him- 
self with a weak es- 
cort in a narrow and 
overhungyard which, 
if fortune failed him, 
might easily become 
nis prison or his 
grave. 

It was a serious 
misfortune that the 
officer sent in ad- 
vance to apprize the 
46th of the Prince’s 
coming should not 
have arrived. The in- 
fantrymen were thus 
taken by surprise, 
but they crowded to 
the windows and the 
doors when they 
heard the name of 
Napoleon. The 
cheers of the gunners 
were caught up by 











the foot soldiers; 
and, in short, the re- 
ception of the Prince 
was at first as hearty 
and unanimous as it had been at the Aus- 
terlitz barracks. Success now seemed 
assured on all sides. General Voirol and 
the Prefect were under arrest, as were the 
general of brigade and the colonel of the 
3rd artillery ; and that regiment was hurry- 
ing to the general rendezvous on the Place 
d’\rmes. Several companies of the 46th 


PRINCE LOUIS PRESENTING THE EAGLE TO THE 4TH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY 
AT STRASBURG, OCTOBER 30TH, 1836, 


(From an engraving.) 


with tears. Emotion seized the soldiers 
at this spectacle ; already the Prince was 
surrounded with marks of devotion; 
already the cry was heard of “ Vive 
lEmpereur !”; when suddenly a strange 
clamour astonished the bystanders, and 
Colonel Tallandier, commanding the 46th, 
came storming forward with drawn sword, 
2G 2 
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shouting loudly to his men, “Soldiers, 
you are being deceived—this man is an 
impostor!” A staff officer called out, 
“ He is not the nephew of the Emperor ! 
I know him—he is the nephew of Colonel 
Vaudrey!” An infantry lieutenant named 
Pleignier rushed forward to seize the 
Prince. Himself arrested by the artillery- 
men, the wildest confusion ensued. Lines- 
men and gunners became mingled in a 
general struggle; muskets were loaded, 
bayonets were fixed, and swords were 
drawn. The Prince was parrying with 
his sword the bayonets pointed against 
him by the infantrymen, when a rush of 
artillerymen rescued him; but both he 
and they were driven back up against the 
barrack wall. The court-yard resounded 
with menaces, and swords were out and 
flashing in all directions. The artillery- 
men who had been left in the Faubourg, 
hearing of the Prince’s imminent danger, 
moved forward ; suddenly they were seen 
rushing in great crowds into the barracks ; 
and with them entered pell-mell sixty 
mounted cannoneers. The infantry, thus 
driven back to both ends of the yard, 
formed again with shouts of fury, and re- 
turned fiercely on the Prince’s partisans, 
who were pushed and knocked down bythe 
horses against the base of the ramparts. 
Here stood the foot-soldiers with bayonets 
charged ; there the gunners with levelled 
carbines ; on the ramparts the populace 
cheering for the Prince, and throwing 
volleys of stones down on the infantry, 
amidst wild clamours, roll of drums, 
clash of arms, and neighing of horses. 
But the end soon came. The people 
were scared by a few shots fired in the 
air by order of Colonel Tallandier. 
Gricourt and Querelles would have cut a 
passage, sword in hand, for the Prince, but 
he rejected the offer, and was made a 
prisoner. Colonel Vaudrey wisely dis- 
missed his men, and surrendered himself. 
Parquin and Laity followed his example ; 
and, later, all the members of the Prince’s 
following, with the exception of Persigny, 
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who escaped, found themselves in prison. 
The daring attempt, almost at the moment 
of seeming success, had suddenly and 
utterly collapsed. The Prince remained 
a prisoner in Strasburg until 9th Novem- 
ber. In charge of two officers he was 
then brought to Paris, where he arrived 
in the early morning of the ruth, 
and was confined in the Prefecture of 
Police. His mother had already hastened 
to Paris, and had addressed to the King 
and his Ministers petitions in favour of 
her son. His Majesty and the Council 
had already resolved not to try Prince 
Louis at the bar of justice, but to de- 
spatch him in a frigate to the United 
States. After a detention of but two 
hours in Paris, he was hurried to the for- 
tress of Port Louis, near Lorient, where 
he remained until the 21st, when he 
sailed for America in the Androméde 
frigate. He had written a manly letter 
to the King, entreating his mercy and 
generosity on behalf of his companions in 
misfortune, who, he said, had been led 
away by him, and “ seduced by the charm 
of glorious recollections.” It may be said 
here that after a long trial which lasted 
for twelve days, the associates of Prince 
Louis in the attempt on Strasburg were 
acquitted by the unanimous verdict 
of a jury, to the great disgust of Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers. When the 
Androméde was on the point of sailing, 
the sub-Prefect of Lorient asked the 
Prince whether he had any means where- 
with to meet his immediate wants on 
arrival in America. “ None,” replied the 
Prince. ‘“ Well, then,” said the sub-Pre- 
fect, ‘‘ His Majesty the King has desired 
me to hand you this case, which contains 
15,000 francs in gold.” The Prince 
accepted the case, the sub-Prefect landed, 
and the Androméde set sail. 

Prince Louis had assumed that the 
frigate was bound direct to the United 
States. But as soon as the captain 
opened his sealed letters when some days 
out, it appeared that in his orders from 
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Paris he was directed in the first instance 
to make a détour by way of Rio Janeiro, 
to take in fresh water and provisions 
there, to keep the Prince on board during 
the Androméde’s stay in the roadstead, 
and finally to convey him thus circuitously 
to the United States. Ultimately he was 
put ashore at Norfolk in Virginia in March, 
1837, and was there greeted by the cheer- 
ing tidings of 
the acquittal 
of his Stras- 
burg associ- 
ates. Joseph 
Bonaparte, 
whohad been 
in England 
since the 
death of the 
Duke of 
Reichstadt, 
Prince. Louis 
had known 
would risk 
nothing to 
assist the for- 
tunes of the 
family, and 
his nephew 
was well as- 
sured that he 
disap proved 
of the Stras- 
burg attempt. 
Nevertheless, 
before his de- 
parture from 
France, Prince Louis had written to his 
uncle begging for a few letters of introduc- 
tion for Philadelphia and New York, and 
requesting Joseph to inform him through 
his American agent what land he would sell 
him. Louis, so he wrote, had determined 
to turn farmer ; and perhaps, he added, he 
would never return to Europe. On his 
arrival in New York, Prince Louis found 
that his uncle was more incensed against 
him than he had apprehended, and that 
Joseph had not written him a line. This 


H.ILH. THE PRINCESS MATHILDE, DAUGHTER OF JEROME BONAPARTE. 


(From an engraving.) 
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was discouraging, but he allowed himself to 
be disheartened neither by the indifference 
of his family nor by his distance from 
France. It was seldom that Louis Na- 
poleon was pathetic ; but in one of his 
letters of this time to his mother, he re- 
veals a sorrow. Among his cousins, was 
one, Mathilde, daughter of King Jerome, 
he was attached, who was 
believed to 
return his af- 
fection, and 
who is. still 
alive, the last 
survivor of 
her genera- 
tion. The 
little passage 
is as follows: 
“When, a few 
months ago, 
I was return- 
ing through 
the park of 
Arenenberg, 
after having 
accompanied 
Mathilde 
home, I came 
on a tree 
riven by the 
storm. I said 
to myself, 
‘Our mar- 
riage will be 
broken by 
fate.’ This 
vague, passing thought has become the 
truth. Have I exhausted, then, all the 
store of happiness life had in store for 
me?” 

Prince Louis’ 


to whom 


America was 


stay in 
shorter than he had anticipated; but in 
two months and a half he assimilated a 
vast quantity of information in travelling, 


visiting, and conversing. He lived 
much with such people as FitzGreene 
Halleck, Generals Scott and Watson 
Webb, the Schuylers, the Hamiltons, the 
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Clintons, the Livingstones, the Bayards. 
His friends, of the best houses in the 
States, found him silent and reserved, 
but conceived a great and lasting regard 
for him ; and they contrasted his conduct 
and manners with those of his dissipated 
and rowdy cousin, Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte, who was in America at the same 
time. One prominent gentleman of New 
York wrote of him: “ His bearing was 
always quiet, gentlemanly, and reticent; he 
seldom laid aside his grave demeanour. 
He associated almost exclusively with our 
best and oldest families, and he always 
evinced a fondness for ladies’ society. 
He mixed occasionally in a small, but re- 
fined French circle. I never heard of his 


having committed any imprudence; he 
always sought the company of persons 
older than himself, and preferred grave 
topics of conversation.” Another friend 
writes: “ He was winning in the invari- 
ableness of his amiability, sometimes 
playful in spirits and manner, and warm 


in his affections. He was a fondly 
attached son, and seemed to idolise his 
mother. When speaking of her the in- 
tonations of his voice and his whole man- 
ner were as gentle and feminine as those 
of a woman. It was said that he was 
without means, and lived on loans which 
he never repaid ; but this was wholly un- 
true. Funds were awaiting his arrival in 
New York, and money was always at his 
command.” 

Apparently Louishad no intention of per- 
severing in the farming project, at all events 
until he should receive from Europe some 
definite advice. With General Watson 
Webb’s assistance, he was planning a year’s 
tour through the States of the Union, with 
intent to studytheirinstitutions and observe 
the practical operation of their political 
systems. But a letter from his mother, 
delayed in transmission, reached him, 
intimating her intention to undergo an 
operation which she had assured herself 
would prolong her life. The doctors knew 
differently, and therefore it was that the 
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faithful and skilled Conneau wrote on the 
envelope the fateful words “ Venez! 
Venez !” Sailing by the first packet, the 
Prince reached London on July roth, only 
to be refused passports by the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers. And now it 
was charged against him that when 
deported to America by the French 
authorities instead of being tried for high 
treason, he had given an undertaking not 
to return to Europe within a period of ten 
years. Nevertheless the Prince, having 
suddenly returned from America, per- 
sistently denied that he had entered into 
any such undertaking; and that so far 
from agreeing to any conditions, it had 
been his ardent desire to remain in France 
and present himself for trial at the head of 
his adherents, notonlythat he might accept 
the whole responsibility of the Strasburg 
expedition, but also prove to the world 
how much more serious and more nearly 
approximating to success was that enter- 
prise than the journalists in the hire of 
Louis Philippe were instructed to represent 
it. His contention was upheld later, when 
referring to the Strasburg affair, a servant 
of the Government of July, M. Franck- 
Carré, Procureur-General to the Court of 
Peers, exclaimed at the Prince’s subse- 
quent trial in 1840: “ Conquered without 
a fight, pardoned unconditionally, ought he 
not to have remembered that his machina- 
tions were not feared ?” 

Prince Louis was at length fortunate 
enough to obtain the use of a friend’s 
passport ; and after a rapid journey he 
reached the Chateau of Arenenberg in the 
dead of night. Conneau told him that 
his mother was asleep, and that it would 
be unwise to disturb her. In the early 
morning the quick ear of the sick mother 
was on the alert, and a few minutes later 
her son knelt by her bedside. The first 
glance told him that Hortense was stricken 
for death ; and relay on relay of medical 
men whom he requisitioned as forlorn 
hopes told him that no human hand could 
saveher. Dayafter day Louis spent by her 
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bedside until the endcame. She lingered 
until October sth. Her last physical 
effort was to clasp her son in her worn 
arms. And, as the early sun rose over 
the Swiss mountains, Hortense de Beau- 
harnais, Queen of Holland,.Duchess of St. 
Leu, passed from a world “in which she 
had paid for a brief period of splendour 
and joy with more than twenty years of 
exile, harass- — 
ient, and suf- 
fering.” Her 
son closed her 
eyes in thelight 
of which hehad 
lived so long, 
and fell weep- 
ing on the bed. 
Her dying en- 
treaty that her 
remains might 
lie by the side 
of her mother 
in the church 
of Rueil, near 
Malmaison, 
was granted by 
the French 
Government. 
In July, that 
Government, 
to which the re- 
turn of Prince 
Louis to Swit- 
zerland occa- 
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expulsion, and there ensued a close com- 
bat of words gradually threatening actual 
hostilities between France and Switzerland. 
The situation was abundantly satisfactory 
to Louis Napoleon. He became for the 
nonce an European celebrity; the news- 
papers were full of him, and he acquired 
vast importance in the eyes of the Napo- 
leonic Party throughout France. He was 

———————=_~—«8@ longer & 
mere adven- 
turer, but was 
elevated into 
the position of 
a serious poli- 
tical opponent 
of the French 
King. Switzer- 
land actually 
armed to resist 
the French de- 
mand for his 
expulsion ; and 
a French army 
was in course 
of concentra- 
tion to coerce 
the Switzers 
and enforcethe 
extradition of 
Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 
Should the 
situation be- 
come further 








sioned great 
uneasiness, 
wrote to the Swiss Federal Directory re- 
questing his expulsion from the republic. 
For the moment the matter rested, M. Molé 
being content to wait until Queen Hortense 
shouldpass away. After herdeath the Duke 
of Montebellopresented himself at Lucerne 
to communicate the demand of the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries that Prince Louis Napo- 
leon should be compelled to quit Swiss 
territory without delay. The demand was 
answered by a firm refusal. The French 
emissary was peremptory for immediate 
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exacerbated, 
there was a 


that the Prince might be 


possibility 
crushed between the upper and the lower 


millstone. For the present Louis Napo- 
leon had made himself sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the eye of the world ; and he 
prudently put an end to the trouble by 
voluntarily withdrawing himself from Swiss 
territory. He sold his carriages and horses 
by auction at Arenenberg, paid his farewell 
respects to the Diet, and, travelling through 
Germany and Holland, returned to Lon- 
don in the end of October, 1838. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 











THE INTELLIGENL FOREIGNER. ** But the point I do not understand is this : you write 
By Max Cowper. your menus in French. True: it is a great compliment to us. 
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“THE TALE OF A TAIL-GIRL.” 


A GOLD COAST STORY. 
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DJUA sat on the crown 
of a great boulder of 
rock that jutted out 
from the side of the 
Fetish Mountain of 
Krobo. The sun 
had just disappeared 

behind the black fringe of palms on 

the horizon, and the afterglow was 
lingering rosily over the broad West 

African plain that lay stretched at her 

feet. Fetish Hill rose like an island 











out of a sea of verdure, and, as far as 
the eye could reach, the undulating land 
looked like a great green carpet dotted 


here and there with darker spots where 
the clumps of ‘“‘ Umbrella” trees grew 
among the guinea-grass. The silver 
reaches of the Volta River serpentined 
across the carpet from north to south, 
and the placid waters shimmered with the 
glow of the fading sky. 

But the palms, the afterglow, and the 
shimmering waters were all utterly lost on 
Adjua. The wild beauties of Nature had 
few attractions for this artless daughter of 
Africa, and she probably gazed on the 
beautiful landscape with about as much 
emotion as would have stirred the breast 
of a cat in a similar position. If you had 
asked Adjua what any place was like, she 
would either have told you that it was 
a cool nice spot, or else that it was a hot 
and dusty one. She might also, possibly, 
have remarked on the insects and said 
whether the mosquitoes were large and 
urgent. For she was an “ O/ufo” or “ Tail- 
girl,” as they are called on the pestiferous 
Gold Coast, and a Tail-girl’s zsthetic 


ideas do not go much beyond what she 
thinks the colour of her “tail” ought to 
be, or what she hears is the latest thing 
in the shape of “ hip-beads.” 

As West African wenches go, she was 
undcubtedly pretty. Her mother had a 
touch of Yoruba blood with a dash of the 
Arab in it, and it was from her that she 
had got a tricksy little nose which would 
not have shamed a white face. Her soft 
sleepy eyes could glisten too, when she 
smiled, like dewdrops in the sun; her 
cheeks were round and velvety ; her lips 
were not very thick, and her teeth would 
have made a grand advertisement for any- 
body’s tooth-powder. 

Adjua’s costume was cool and be- 
coming. Between it and nothing, there 
were only a tall brimless straw hat, shaped 
like an inverted flower-pot, a string of 
coloured beads around her hips, and a 
narrow strip of bright red cloth which 
hung down behind from the beads to the 
ground. This strip was the “Tail” or 
badge of the Otufo-girls of Krobo,—a 
sign of maidenhood, and one which all 
the girls devoutly hoped soon to exchange 
for the baby-pad which the Krobo matrons 
carry round their waist. There could be 
no illusions as to the damsel’s figure ; she 
wore so very little that its perfections 
were absolutely patent to everybody. 
Adjua was nearly fourteen, and just at the 
age when a negro girl is often thoroughly 
beautiful. 

Adjua was waiting, waiting for some- 
body ; and while she waited she thought. 
No very deep thoughts, you may be sure. 
A West African darkey’s thoughts don’t 
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usually go beyond the stomach, money, 
and the sentiment which, for want of a 
better name, we call love. One of her 
legs dangled over the edge of the great 
rock, while the knee of the other, clasped 
by her round arms, formed a support for 
her chin. She gazed into the distance, 
and her thoughts carried her back to 
the day when, six years before, she had 
been taken by her parents to be enrolled 
as one of the fifteen hundred virgins who 
were to spend their girlhood’s days on the 
Fetish Mountain. She remembered how 
she looked forward, with mingled dread 
and pleasure, to that solemn occasion 
when, according to the immemorial cus- 
tom of the tribe, she was to be segregated 
along with so many of her playmates in 
one of the Fetish villages on the Hill, 
there to remain until claimed by a hus- 
band to take her place among the 
matrons of Krobo. 

It had been a great day. Her father 
was a wealthy man, owning groves of oil- 
palms and big flocks of goats and sheep. 
He was head-man of his village, and at 
the famous “ Customs,” held at the initia- 
tion of the “ Otufo,” had sacrificed at the 
Fetish House three times as many goats 
as had been given by any other man that 
day. It had been quite a big thing, and 
Adjua, when she saw the fuss and blood 
and meat, had felt just as the Mayfair girl 
does when she sees her papa’s name down 
for a hundred guineas at the top of a 
fashionable subscription list. 

The din of the drums, the blare of the 
ivory horns, the continual fizing of the 
rusty muskets, and the howls of the Fetish 
priests still seemed to ring in her ears, 
while the six long years which she had 
spent on the Hill, since then, with all the 
other girls, and the few Fetish women who 
looked after them, seemed to have slip- 
ped away likea dream. They had, indeed, 
been dreary years, varied only two or three 
times in the twelve months by the celebra- 
tion of the great Fetish “‘ Customs,” when 
nearly the whole Krobo tribe repaired to 
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the Hill to be present at the “ Kotoclo” 
and the “ Kokonadu,” or to sacrifice a 
few slaves or prisoners in the Ju-ju house. 

It was at the last “ Kotoclo” that she 
had seen Bippo. Adjua was, as I said 
before, nearly fourteen; and there now 
remained very few of the girls who had 
been taken up into the Hill in the same 
batch with her. Nearly all had been 
chosen by husbands more or less suit- 
able; and, though so pretty, she still 
remained, much to her disgust, unap- 
propriated. Unfortunately, her father 
wanted a big price for her; and none of 
the men who had seen Adjua at the 
“Customs” had been able to muster 
the amount of “head-money” that was 
asked. 

Bippo was a fine strapping young blade. 
He was fully two inches taller than any 
other fellow in the tribe, and was 
extremely admired by the ladies of 
Krobo. He was clean-cut, with muscles 
in the grandest order, and a few scars 
that he had on his polished skin, which 
he had collected in fights with the 
Akwamu people, rather enhanced his 
attractions. His family, however, was 
of very little account in Krobo. So poor, 
indeed, was his father that on two oc- 
casions he had been obliged to put Bippo 
in pawn to a palm-oil trader as security 
for money owing for rum and gin sup- 
plied for the celebration of the funeral 
“Customs” observed on the death of 
two brothers. I may mention that in 
West Africa one may not only place in 
pawn one’s portable valuables, but also 
any poor, but able-bodied, relatives that 
one may have, and who, according to 
native law, may remain pledged to work 
as slaves until redeemed from the debtor. 
It is a custom for which there is much to 
be said on both sides. 

Adjua was almost tired of waiting. 
She was beginning to fear that he would 
not arrive before the blowing of the Fetish 
horn which, a little after sundown, would 
summon her and the other girls to their 
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little mud huts, there to be locked up till 
morning. The fresh green of the plain 
was losing its brightness, the white 
malarious vapours were beginning to rise 
from the river banks in the distance, and 
there was not a sound save the muffled 
chirp of the waking crickets or the whirr 
of a sad-coloured “ night-jar” as it flit- 
tered weirdly from rock to rock. 

At last, he came. Climbing in and out 
among the hollows in the rugged sides of 
the hill, Bippo’s form suddenly appeared 
in a sharp silhouette against the pale- 
tinted sky. 

There could be no doubt about the 
beauty of the animal. He skipped from 
point to point down the hill-side like a 
mountain goat, and as the orange glow of 
the sunset glinted on the polished bronze 
of his limbs, he looked like a sable 
Mercury descending from the sky. Like 
Adjua, he was not overburdened with 
clothes, and a small blue loin-cloth, tightly 
twisted, was all he wore. 

He sprang from stone to stone so noise- 


lessly that the brown-study of the maiden 
was undisturbed. At last, clearing like a 
gazelle a stunted fan-palm at her back, he 


sat him down beside her. Startled by the 
suddenness of his arrival, a little cry of 
surprise and pleasure escaped Adjua’s 
lips. She looked up into his face with a 
smile that meant a great deal, and, while 
his arm clasped her yielding waist, she 
nestled to him and laid her cheek, with a 
sigh of content, against the brown skin 
that covered his collar-bone. 

They did not kiss each other. They 
don’t do such things in West Africa; at 
least, among the uncivilised. Though 
bountifully endowed by Nature with all 
the elements of osculation, kissing is 
an unknown art to the primitive African. 
Some of the tribes who live on the sea- 
board of the Gold Coast, and who have 
had opportunities of noting the habits and 
manners of missionaries and other white 
folk, have observed the custom, and have 
coined a word to describe it. It is an 
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absolutely horrible expression, and a 
thoroughly realistic sample of the un- 
varnished prose of these benighted folk. 

It was, as may be supposed, rather an 
extraordinary circumstance for Master 
Bippo to find himself on the Fetish 
Hill, alone with his lady-love at the 
witching hour of twilight. We all know, 
however, that girls are pretty much the 
same all the world over, be they black, 
white, or yellow, and it takes a deal of 
watching to prevent them from having 
their little bit of flirtation now and then! 
The fifteen hundred Otufo girls who were 
secluded on the Fetish Hill were sup- 
posed never to catch sight of detrimental 
Man from one year’s end to another, save 
at one of the three annual “Customs,” and 
then only under the watchful eye of the 
guardian priestesses. Scandal sometimes 
told another tale ! 

In the present instance, however, I 
must explain that Bippo, who was in pawn 
to a white palm-oil trader of the neigh- 
bourhood, had that afternoon been dis- 
patched ‘by his master with a message 
to the old King of Krobo, informing him 
that he proposed to be present on the 
morrow at the celebration of the great 
“Kotoclo Custom.” King Sariki, who 
had just arrived on the Hill with some 
of his venerable chiefs, had received the 
intimation with no great satisfaction, and 
after presenting Bippo with a “ dash” of 
palm-wine for himself, and a lot of hypo- 
critical compliments for his master, had 
directed one of the aged priestesses to 
see the seductive youth safely off the pre- 
mises. A good many of the “ tail-girls ” 
were standing around the doors of their 
mud huts, gazing at the graceful propor- 
tions of the young Krobo with such evi- 
dent admiration that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to remove him with all dispatch. 

As luck would have it, however, the 
palsied hag who guided Bippo down the 
precipitous path turned out to be his 
great-aunt on his mother’s side. Stirred 
by the interest which even an octoge- 
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narian female cannot resist at the idea of 
a love-passage, the old lady, in answer to 
the youth’s eager questions, confessed that 
Adjua would probably be found in her 
favourite haunt, near the clump of fan- 
palms on the western slope of the Hill. 
Faithfully swearing to escape to the plain 
before the Fetish horn summoned the 
girls to their huts for the night, Bippo dis- 
appeared from the old woman's ken 
before she had had time to repent of her 
indiscretion. 

At intervals between the caresses of 
her lover, Adjua would ask him, with a 
little pout of discontent, when he was 
going to have enough sheep and beads 
and gin to pay her dower, or “head- 
money ” as they say on the Gold Coast. 

“I’m sick and tired of this old Hill, 
Bippo,” she said, resting her head upon 
his shoulder and looking with her melting 
black eyes into his. “ All the girls who 
came up with me have gone, except Tame 
and Nufa, and they don’t count, as they 


are so very ugly and thin.” 

“T know that, Adjua, but your old 
screw of a father wants such a devil of a 
lot of head-money for you,” he answered. 
“ T went to him last moon and he received 


me like a fa/acoo in his goat-pen. First, he 
said he wouldn’t look at a fellow who was in 
pawn to a white man, and then he added 
such a lot of insulting things about my 
people that I felt inclined to break his 
head with the Ashanti stool he was sitting 
on. And besides you know, Adjua,” he 
continued in a ruffled tone, “ your father 
need not talk so much about that sort of 
thing, because it is well known that when 
your uncle died after the fight with the 
Akwamu people, all he did for him, in 
the way of a “Funeral Custom,” was to 
cut the throats of two wretched old 
Grunshi slaves who were so much gone 
in the knees that they had to be carried 
to the grave! However, that is neither 
here nor there,—and isn’t worth telling 
about,” he added quickly, as he felt 
Adjua pettishly trying to push his arm 


away from her waist. The maiden was 
hurt at his reference to her father’s mean- 
ness in the matter of the sacrifice, and it 
finally required a deal of coaxing on 
Bippo’s part to soothe the little beauty’s 
ruffled feelings. 

“You know, Bippo, I can’t go on 
waiting for you here for ever. They 
tell me that old Adjubin Ankra of 
Manchekoppe wants me. He is old and 
ugly, I daresay, but I hear that he has 
lots of sheep and beads, and that he has 
offered to make me his head-wife, although 
he has four others in his ‘kroom.’ It is 
a long time since you made me a present, 
and the other girls who sleep in my hut 
sneer and say that I am always wearing 
the same old ‘tail,’ and that no one who 
is anybody wears green hip-beads now. 
I’m sure it’s all very hard to bear, Bippo, 
and I think I’ll have to take old Adjubin 
after all.” And poor little Adjua’s tears 
fell fast on her sweetheart’s muscular 
arm. 

He was comforting her as best he could, 
and promised to beg, borrow, or steal 
the required “ head-money” as soon as 
possible, when their tender passages were 
rudely interrupted by the blast of the 
Fetish horns, echoing over the hill for the 
third time, calling the Otufo maidens to 
bed. He suddenly realised the horrible 
punishment which awaited them both 
if caught, and hastily promising to ac- 
company his master the next day in his 
visit to the mountain, the young negro 
fled like a hare and disappeared into the 
tangled undergrowth below, just as the 
patrolling priestesses appeared on the 
scene. 

The next day, the Fetish Hill was ina 
turmoil. Since early dawn, the single 
precipitous path which led from the plain 
below to the crest of the Hill, where the 
Ju-ju house stood, had been thronged 
with a multitude of Kroboes coming to 
participate in the great “‘ Kotoclo Cus- 
tom.” 

The Fetish Mountain had attracted for 
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the day nearly the whole population of many 
miles around, and the shady spots under 
the projecting rocks and the huts of the 
little “ tail-girls ” were crowded with knots 
of noisy families, who laughed and sang 
and quarrelled with the greatest vigour. 
The twilight hour was again approach- 
ing, and the old King, with his chief cap- 
tains and councillors, was sitting in the 
open clearing on the crest of the hill wait- 
ing for the event of the day—the Kotoclo 
dance. King Sariki, with a string of gold 
nuggets tied around a cap of leopard’s 
skin and a striped cloth of green and 
orange brocade wound about his sinewy 
form, sat under the great umbrella of 
State that was gently twirled above his 
head. This umbrella was an object of 
great pride to him, and the envy of all the 
neighbouring potentates. Its pole was 


fully fifteen feet high, and there were 
yards and yards of brilliant coloured silk 
in its spreading canopy. All around it 
hung a deep valance of gold fringe, and 
in the place of a ferrule there stood a 


curious heraldic emblem covered with 
plates of virgin gold. The royal band 
stood around and made the most awful 
combination of sounds. 

The dancers were assembling, and 
angry murmurs were beginning to arise at 
the delay in the King’s signal. Sariki him- 
self was anything but pleased at the hitch 
in the day’s proceedings. Bippo’s master, 
the palm-oil trader, was long overdue, but 
as he had sent a messenger expressly stat- 
ing his desire to see the dance, the King 
feared to offend the great man by order- 
ing the performance to commence before 
the trader arrived. Sariki, in fact, was in 
an unenviable position. He owed a lot 
of money to the white man for gin and 
rum supplied for a long series of gorgeous 
debauches. He had even tampered with 
the tribal treasures attached to the “Stool,” 
and there was good reason to believe that 
the gorgeous umbrella itself was mortgaged 
up to the handle, unknown to the chiefs. 
They and the Fetish priests had been in- 


tensely disgusted to hear that there was to 
be a white witness of the Kotoclo dance, 
and they murmured much. 

Though the Krobo country lies far away 
up in the interior of West Africa, a hun- 
dred miles and more from the Gold Coast 
seaboard, it is well within the British Pro- 
tectorate, and Pax Britannica reigns 
throughout the land. The fiat has gone 
forth that the great White Queen will 
have no more sacrifices, no more wars, nor 
slaves, nor plunderings; and the dark- 
hued kings and Fetish priests are sick 
and disgusted with the turn that things 
are taking. The idea of a white man on 
the Fetish Hill at the celebration of a 
“ Kotoclo” was a thing unheard of, and 
meant the curtailment of a considerable 
portion of the most attractive attributes 
of the dance. For fear a report should 
be sent to the Governor at Accra, there 
could be no Skull-dance, and a Kotoclo 
without a skull-dance was about as much 
good as a marrow-bone without the 
marrow. 

The murmurs of the young men began 
to be loud and threatening ; and the King 
no longer dared to delay the performance 
when, at last, three gunshots were heard 
in the pathway below, giving notice of the 
trader’s arrival. A few minutes later the 
King’s guest appeared with a little train 
of followers winding behind him along 
the narrow path. The ascent was so 
steep that he had been obliged to get out 
of the hammock in which, @ /a méde 
d@ Afrique, he always travelled, and the 
rough climb to the top of the hill had not 
put the man in a particularly good 
humour. 

John Murphy was the type of a class 
of which, fortunately, but few now remain 
on the Gold Coast. Most of the traders 
and factory-clerks, who come out to West 
Africa nowadays, are pallid, teetotal 
young men who wear flannel and die like 
flies, while the man whom we are dealing 
with in this case had every characteristic 
of the old-fashioned lot locally known as 
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“P.O.R.’s,” meaning “Palm Oil Ruf- 
fians.” He was a drunken, ill-bred 
scamp, who after years of a disreputable 
life in his factory, many miles up the 
Volta river, was making a “pile” in 
palm oil, which he hoped ultimately to 
spend, “on the burst,” in the slums of 
his native town. He lived with iess de- 
cency than a savage; lied, cheated, and 
swore to his heart’s content, and gave the 
benighted natives, who had never seen 
any other white man, an edifying notion 
of the boasted superiority of the Euro- 
pean. 

John Murphy had evidently tempered 
the weary ascent up the hill by several 
applications to a flask whose generous 
proportions displayed themselves hanging 
to his leather belt. His red face was 
flushed, and he mopped his great black 
beard and bald head at short intervals 
with a red handkerchief. Staggering 
across the crowded square, and scarcely 
deigning to give the monarch’s fingers 
the regulation snap which in Krobo 
takes the place of our hand shake, he 
sank into a canvas folding-chair which 
Bippo had placed for him next to King 
Sariki under the gorgeous umbrella. 

The gentleman’s first remark was to 
request, through his interpreter, ‘the 
damned brutes to shut up their cursed 
tom-tomming” ; but when the individual 
who translated the order explained that 
the band was necessary for the dance 
which was just about to commence, his 
lordship merely grunted and turned his 
attentions once more to his liquor-flask. 
The aged chiefs and war-captains, sitting 
and standing round the umbrella, were 
greatly incensed at the insulting behaviour 
of the white man. Some of them remon- 
strated with Sariki for submitting tamely 
to the contempt so openly displayed ; and 
were it not that the man was well known to 
the tribe, and accepted as a necessary evil, 
without whom neither gin nor rum could 
be obtained, their indignation would 
have assumed a more pronounced form. 
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The chiefs, however, did not know the 
extent to which King Sariki was involved 
to the white man, and the very cogent 
reasons which he had for affecting to 
ignore the rudeness of his self-invited 
guest. As a matter of form the King 
ordered the interpreter to ask the trader 
whether he desired the dance to com- 
mence. Another grunt was all the answer, 
and at last Sariki gave the signal so long 
deferred. 

By this time a glorious moon had risen, 
and its cool beams were throwing a silvery 
light on the clear space in front of the 
great umbrella. A solitary palm-tree rose 
on the left, and the shadow of its beautiful 
plume of pendant leaves fell across the 
clearing, making a lace-like pattern on the 
ground. A dense crowd surrounded the 
circle, and the space was only kept clear 
by the vigorous efforts of a score of white- 
robed Fetish priests, who authoritatively 
brandished their peeled wands in the faces 
of the encroaching negroes. Here and 
there groups of tail-girls, recognisable by 
their tall straw hats and strips of red 
cloth, huddled together under the watch- 
ful care of the guardian priestesses, and 
the little girls gazed in excited anticipation 
at the vacant centre. 

Suddenly, a band of men broke, with 
ringing yells, from one side of the square, 
and with extraordinary leaps and bounds, 
formed in a circle in the centre of the 
moonlit patch. They were the performers 
of the Kotoclo dance, and looked more 
like devils than men with their painted 
bodies and ghastly head-gear. They 
jumped, wriggled, and stamped in true 
African fashion ; the noise was deafening, 
and the whole weird scene was strangely 
out of accord with the silent beauty of the 
moonlight. 

With his head hanging on his chest, 
and eyes deadened by the fumes of the 
liquor which he had so copiously imbibed, 
John Murphy need hardly have been con- 
sidered as a restraint on the night’s horrid 
festival. ‘The man was three-parts drunk, 
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and took no more heed of the dance and 
its attendant roar than if he had been 
lying, in his accustomed besotted con- 
dition, in the hammock that swung in his 
factory verandah. The King and the 
Fetish priests who were standing around 
quickly noted the trader’s insensibility, 
and the dance was finally allowed to pro- 
ceed with all the characteristic details 
which presented such charms to the tribe 
of Krobo. Out came the human skulls, 
seven and twenty of them, the thighbones, 
the strings of teeth, and all the rest of it, 
and there were enough horrors on the 
Fetish Hill that night to satisfy the most 
bloodthirsty ! 

They danced and shouted for hours ; 
chey drank palm-wine out of the brain- 
pans of the skulls they brandished, and, 
in short, it was a thorough black Wa/pur- 
gis Nacht. But they could not keep it up 
for ever, and one by one the men with 
the striped and painted skins fell out of 
the whirling circle. The crowd around 
was thinning also, but there yet remained 
a number of the little tail-girls, who thought 
they could not make too much of their 
unwonted liberty, and they stood and 
squatted round the clearing admiring and 
applauding the nimble dancers. 

Adjua was among them; Bippo was 
once more at her side, and they were 
having what they call in America “ quite 
a good time.” Their billing and cooing 
was, however, suddenly interrupted by the 
shouts of Bippo’s master. ’ Sobered by 
the cool night air, the man had awakened 
from his alcoholic slumber, and was 
calling for his “boy” to interpret some- 
thing to the King. John Murphy had 
awakened with what is technically known 
among topers as a “head,” and his tem- 
per was none the better for it. 

I like to be realistic, if I can, but John 
Murphy’s unvarnished remarks to the 
King, as he delivered them to his inter- 
preter, would certainly offend my readers’ 
eyes, and it is only necessary to say that, 
after expatiating luridly on what he was 


pleased to term the “blarsted row and 
tomfoolery,” the trader stated that since 
he happened to de on the “darned ’ill,” 
they might just as well talk business for a 
few minutes. There were several matters, 
he said, which he would like Sariki to 
settle without further delay, and “ in fact, 
you tell ’im, Bip’, that I ain’t goin’ to be 
*umbugged by ’im any longer !” 

The message made the poor old King 
feel extremely uncomfortable. In another 
moment the fat would be in the fire! 
The white man was quite capable of dis- 
closing there and then certain particulars 
concerning the pawn of the great 
umbrella, and the whereabouts of the 
other treasures of the tribe, and some of 
the chiefs and Fetish priests standing 
around were already beginning to prick 
up their ears. With considerable trepida- 
tion, Sariki begged Murphy to postpone 
the consideration of a “ trade-palaver” 
to a more appropriate moment, but the 
chill night-air, which was beginning to 
make itself felt as the excitement of the 
dance ebbed, only increased the white 
man’s ill-humour, and he was just working 
himself into a passion when his red- 
rimmed eyes fell on Adjua. The little 
tail-girl had pressed forward so as to be 
near Bippo, and in the clear moonlight she 
looked so cool and fresh that the trader’s 
admiration was vividly expressed. “ By 
gum! That’s a darned fine wench,” said 
he, together with a lot more that is quite 
unfit for publication. 

Though John Murphy had, so far, made 
use of an interpreter in communicating 
with the King, it was merely as a matter 
of ceremony which is nearly always 
observed in West Africa between white 
men and natives. Owing to his long 
sojourn in Krobo, the trader spoke the 
language almost as well as he did his own. 
This was an occasion, he considered, 
when ceremony might be dispensed with, 
and, taking the King’s arm, he drew him 
aside, and for some minutes they con- 
versed out of earshot of the priests and 
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other people around. The result of the 
confabulation was evidently satisfactory 
to both parties, for they returned to their 
seats on the best of terms with each 
other. 

“That's ’er,” said the trader, pointing 
once more towards Adjua. The little girl, 
feeling intuitively that she was getting 
mixed up in some unpleasant matter, 
tried to make herself as small as possible, 
and was slinking into the rear of the 
crowd when she was brought back by one 
of the King’s people, and made to stand 
before Sariki and the white man. 

It is not necessary to go into details. 
For fifteen years John Murphy had lived 
like a savage in the “bush,” and his 
establishment was run on the broadest 
Krobo lines. He was married, according 
to “Native Custom,” to three wives al- 
ready, and they inhabited the compound 
of his factory after the fashion of the 
Bippo’s sweetheart had struck 
He wanted her to be 


country. 
the man’s fancy. 


spouse Number Four, and the King had 
made the girl over to his creditor without 


the slightest difficulty. In fact, he was 
charmed. Adjua was of marriageable 
age, it was in the King’s power to dispose 
of her, the girl’s father would be delighted 
to have a white man for a son-in-law, and, 
in short, it was a grand thing all round! 
The contract was complete; it was ar- 
ranged that the goods should be delivered 
there and then, and by the irony of fate, 
Adjua was handed over by her new master 
to the good care of Bippo. 

Neither Adjua nor Bippo had been con- 
sulted for an instant. The girl was too 
much dazed to speak, and could only 
mutely look from the King to the white 
man, and then to Bippo. He, of course, 
had all along been an “unknown quantity” 
in the affair, and in any case would not 
have counted as anything worth consider- 
ing. Adjua’s fingers fumbled with the 
beads that hung around her neck, and 
she scarcely even heard the congratula- 
tions which were being poured into her 
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ears by some of the other little “ tail- 
girls” who were crowding around. 

“Just fancy! to be the wife of a white 
man! How splendid!” exclaimed the 
little girls. How lovely to be able to 
rummage about in that glorious store of 
his, and pick out just whatever beautiful 
beads and silken stuff she might like to 
have ! 

A few of such thoughts certainly 
scrambled through Adjua’s brain when 
she slowly began to recover from the 
first rush of surprise at having been 
singled out by the white man. It was 
undoubtedly a great honour, but what 
about Bippo ?—and she looked lovingly 
at him out of the corner of her eyes. 
Then she smiled. Psha! Wasn’t Bippo 
going to be there too? Why, of course. 
He lived in the white man’s factory also, 
and, really, after all, there was no doubt 
about it, she was a lucky girl; and a 
wicked little smile played around her 
lips. Lord bless you! JZ don’t know 
what fresh plans were trotting through 
her head, but though she was only a 
little African girl, I believe she could look 
as far ahead in matters of love as any of 
her pale-face sisters ! 

Bippo was speechless when he saw 
what had been arranged. Fury was in 
his heart, and his mouth was dry as 
tinder. He could have thrown himself 
on the white man, there and then, and 
torn his throat open. He clenched his 
fists in impotent fury, and his finger nails 
ran into his flesh. But no one noticed 
him; Bippo, the Pawn, was beneath 
contempt.. Suddenly, the peremptory 
tones of the white man recalled him to 
himself, and, like a machine, he set to 
work to prepare for the trader’s return 
journey down the Hill. The straggling 
carriers were collected, and the hammock:- 
men ordered to take up their loads. 

Murphy was worn out by the day’s 
excursion. In spite of the murmured 
protests of the bearers, he flung himself 
into his canvas hammock, and insisted on 
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being carried ever) inch of the way down. 
After a hasty farewell to her friends, 
Adjua was ordered to take her place among 
the carriers behind the hammock, and 
Bippo took up his position beside her. 
The rugged path wound down the moun- 
tain side through a dense undergrowth, 
and in many places was merely a gutter 
worn deep by the rains among the 
boulders and slimy earth. The moon, by 
this time, was low on the horizon and the 
darkness was intense. 

Bippo and Adjua walked behind the 
white man’s hammock without exchanging 
a word. The little girl was being led 
along passively with that listless unconcern 
for the future which is so thoroughly an 
African characteristic. Bippo, on the 
contrary, was anything but philosophic 
over the wreck of his plans. He loved 
the girl with the full force of an African’s 
nature in such matters, and he was con- 
sumed with rage at Adjua’s transference 
to the white man. He spasmodically 
clutched her hand as she walked beside 
him, as if to assure himself that she was 
not yet irremediably gone, and once, when 
the road was especially bad, he placed his 
arm around her neck, whereat one of the 
carriers glanced at the semi-drunken 
white man who dozed in the hammock, 
and grinned with a world of meaning. 

Worse and worse grew the path, until 
in some places it dwindled into a series 
of slippery holes where the sweating ham- 
mock-men could scarcely keep their feet. 
The muscles on their sturdy necks 
strained as if they would crack under the 
jerks of the heavy pole upon their heads, 
but still the trader refused to get out and 
walk, and with many oaths and much 
profanity he urged the weary carriers to 
greater efforts. Even as Bippo trans- 
lated the amiable words of his master, 
the little procession was threading the 
very worst part of the road. The path 
skirted the face of a precipitous cliff, and 
sO narrow was it that whenever the car- 
riers stumbled the hammock swung con- 


siderably over the very verge. Great 
clumps of bamboo arched over the path, 
shutting out every gleam of moonlight, 
and in many places it was like going 
through a tunnel of which one side was a 
gaping chasm. 

Suddenly the swaying pole on which 
the hammock was slung was violently 
seized from behind. The man on whose 
head it rested, unable to bear the terrible 
strain, fell to the ground. The three other 
carriers, to save their own necks, dropped 
their end of the pole also, and the ham- 
mock, with its shrieking occupant clutch- 
ing wildly at the air, disappeared into the 
chasm. Adjua stood rooted to the spot 
in speechless terror. All was confusion 
and tumult. The carriers yelled and 
jumped about as if demented, each man 
accusing the other of being the cause of 
the catastrophe. The light of the lantern 
was suddenly extinguished, and the scene 
of the disaster was shrouded in darkness. 
Some of the men lay on the ground and 
tried to peer into the gloom of the chasm. 
They shouted their master’s name, but 
no one listened for an answer. 

Adjua, in the absence of anything 
better to do, burst into violent sobs, and 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks 
when, in the darkness, she suddenly found 
herself violently grasped by Bippo, who, 
roughly ordering her to follow him, half- 
dragged, half-carried the girl with him 
through the undergrowth in. the rear of 
the tumult. Bippo’s ears were a little 
sharper than those of the other men, and 
he had heard, in the din of the uproar, 
answering shouts from the white man. 
The hammock had probably been caught 
in its fall by a clump of bamboos a short 
distance below, and Murphy was still 
alive to carry out a dire vengeance on the 
author of his fall. Nothing now remained 
but instant flight, and the pair of dusky 
lovers slithered through the tangled jungle 
with the agility of leopards. On and on 
they went, putting many a mile between 
them and the blaspheming trader, and 








THEY SHOUTED THEIR MASTER'S NAME, BUT NO ONE LISTENED FOR AN ANSWER. 
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when morning broke, Adjua and Bippo 
were well on their way to the white men’s 
settlements on the sea-coast, where 
Murphy would never be able to trace 
them. In spite of the tumult and con- 
fusion caused by the fall of the ham- 
mock, and their hasty flight through the 
“ Bush,” Master B'ppo had carefully re- 
tained possession of the small satchel 
containing a supply of money which was 
always entrusted to him when his master 
journeyed. These were now the spoils of 
war, and thanks to 

which the youthful pair 

would be enabled to 

start in life in a remote 

district with great ad- 

vantage. The future, in 

fact, was full of radiant 

promise to the guilty 

but loving pair. 

After a few days of 
travel, pursuit was left 
far behind, and Bippo 
and his sweetheart ar- 
rived in a land which 
seemed to them to flow 
with milk and honey. 
The soil was rich, and 
could be had for the 
asking. Yams and plan- 
tains would grow almost 
by themselves; and in 
exchange for a few of 
Murphy's dollars Bippo 
soon became the pos- 
sessor of as fine a grove of oil-palms 
as you could wish to see. Adjua 
speedily exchanged her Krobo “tail” 
for the more decorous fathom of cloth 
that the Fanti women wear; and Bippo 
loved her with a truly tropic passion. 
‘The trader’s money made work unneces- 
sary for many a long day. They had 
a little brown hut, with a golden thatch, 
nestling under the drooping fronds of 
a clump of cocoanut palms, and the 
sands of the sea-shore mingled with the 
ashes on the cooking hearth. Fanned by 
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the cool zephyrs off the ocean, Adjua and 
Lippo would dreamily lie in the grateful 
shade, and to them the world seemed 
very good. 

But all that was ten ycars ago! Ten 
years and more! I saw Adjua again the 
other day, when I was on a jaunt through 
the Anamabu district. 

Poor little woman ! 

She is only Number Four now; and Bip- 
po’s three other wives rule the roast, and 
put all the dirty work upon her. A woman 

in West Africa is old at 
five and twenty, and 
her good looks are gone 
for aye. Bippo cares 
not a cowrie for her 
now, for the chubby 
limbs, whose _ silky 
roundness had attracted 
him so much on the 
Krobo Hill, are knotted 
and knarled through the 
heavy labour which is 


now her daily portion. 
He beats her when so 
he feels inclined, and 
the three other women, 


whose turn will come 
to-morrow, jeer and 
make her life a burden. 
When I saw the poor 
thing she was_ wearily 
plying a hoe in Bippo’s 
yam-patch. -The sun 
was beating fiercely on 
her naked shoulders, and a_ squalling 
brat was straddling on the baby-pad 
that hung behind her waist. Her pretty 
figure had gone to rags, her knees hail 
rough callosities on them through years 
of labour in the burning fields; and 
the sunken eyes, which once had sparkled 
like dew-drops in the sunlight, had 
the sullen stare of the beast of burden 
that is weary of life. Oh, the pity 
of it! 

Alas, poor little Adjua! For of such 
are the women of West Africa. 
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DISCIPLINE AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


BY OLIVER S. JONES. 


T the famous University of Oxford, 
which lays claim to have originated 

at the instigation and by encouragement 
of King Alfred the Great, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Proctors are responsible 
for the maintenance of discipline among 
the undergraduates during term time. 


Each holds office for a year, though the 


Vice-Chancellor, who is selected from 
among the “ Heads” of the various col- 
leges in rotation, is, as a rule, re-elected 
during three successive years. 

The two Proctors, senior and junior, 
are elected by the colleges in turn; they 
are usually men holding some tutorial or 
other responsible position in their college, 
and are members of Convocation of good 
standing. 

It may be well to distinguish between 
the use of the words “ University” and 
“College.” In the Middle Ages the 
term ‘“ University” could be applied to 
any organised body of men. There could 
thus be an “university” of persons en- 
gaged in any particular occupation. The 
term came, however, to be appropri- 
ated exclusively to bodies of persons en- 
gaged in thé occupation of teaching and 
study. 

Such Universities or Guilds of teachers 
and students, when they had attained 


some definite organisation, naturally se- 
cured the right of granting licenses to 
teach. As time went on, these licenses 
were granted to all who demanded them, 
and who fulfilled certain requirements, 
and thus the licenses became what we 
now understand by the term “ degree.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is, 
undoubtedly, the existence of a number 
of separate corporations, or colleges. 
The origin of the colleges was due to 
benevolent persons who provided a build- 
ing in which the scholars could live a 
common life, and also an endowment for 
their maintenance, thus relieving them of 
some of the hardships of their life at the 
medizval Universities. 

The early college consisted of a head 
andscholars—senior and junior ; the senior 
scholars engaged in giving instruction, 
and the juniors in receiving it. It was 
not until long after the establishment of 
colleges that it became the custom to take 
in paying boarders—“ commoners” as 
they are known at Oxford.* A college, 
therefore, is only an integral part of the 
University, and its position may be com- 
pared to that of a State in its relation to 
the American Union. 

There are in all at Oxford twenty-six 
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colleges and halls, varying in membership 
trom three hundred at Cnrist Church, to 
forty at St. Edmund’s Hall. Each college 
looks after the welfare and instruction 
of its own pupils, and prepares them 
for the various University Examinations 
which have to be passed before obtaining 
a degree. é, 

In speaking of “the University” we 
imply the governing body of the whole 
system, embracing all the resident Masters 
of Arts and Doctors of Divinity and Civil 
Law. ‘The governing body is divided into 
various groups, chief of which is known 
as the House of Convocation. Most of 
these bodies have legislative power, and 
they are also concerned in conducting ex- 
aminations and granting degrees. 

The post of Chancellor is purely an 
honorary one, invested in the person of 
some prominent peer of the realm, as the 
Vice-Chancellor is practically head of the 
University at alltimes. The “freshman” 
first comes into contact with him on 
Matriculation. 

Each college conducts its own entrance 
examination, which in some cases, as at 
Balliol and New College, is of a very high 
standard ; with others, a guarantee of 
being able to pass Responsions, the first 
step towards a degree, at an early date is 
deemed sufficient. 

During the first few days of the Octo- 
ber term, the senior tutor of each college 
takes his new pupils in a body before 
the Vice-Chancellor, stating that they 
have satisfied him as to their abilities, 
and asking for their admission to the 
University ; this, like many other similar 
functions, is purely a formal affair. 

Each member subscribes his name, 
college, and father’s occupation in the 
register, and pays his fee of two guineas. 
The “ Vice” then signs his certificate of 
admission, and hands him a copy of the 
Statutes, admonishing the new-comer in a 
short Latin speech, to study this book 
and observe its regulations. 

The volume is for the most part printed 


in Latin, and the majority of men never 
look into it from the time it comes into 
their possession. Many of the Statutes, 
though still retained, have become obso- 
lete by lapse of time or change of manners 
and customs. For instance, it seems 
unnecessary nowadays to warn under- 
graduates “not to play marbles on the 
steps of St. Mary’s Church,” nor “bow 
hoops on the Broad Walk,” though these 
may have been popular amusements some 
two hundred years ago. 

Most men (all undergraduates are 
“men”) by the time they reach Oxford 
have learned by tradition how to avoid 
getting into trouble with the authorities, 
though a wag once endeavoured to ex- 
cuse himself of wrong-doing on the 
grounds that he “had not been able to 
obtain a translation of the Statutes.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, together with the 
Proctors, presides at the confirmation 
of degrees in the historic Sheldonian 
Theatre. The whole of this ceremony is 
conducted in the Latin language, the 
giving and receiving of the quaint salu- 
tations being most impressive. 

At the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, his 
place is usually taken by the Assessor, 
where disputes and indebtedness to 
tradesmen are discussed and decided on. 
Here, too, we occasionally hear of charges 
of riotous conduct which have been 
preferred by the police against under- 
graduates, as members of the University 
cannot be tried by the civil authorities, 
and, if arrested, must be immediately 
handed over to the Proctors. 

In addition to these duties the Vice- 
Chancellor takes the chair at all meetings 
of Convocation, and as his presence is 
frequently required at numerous un- 
official gatherings, as he is also respon- 
sible for his own college, it may be readily 
concluded that he is a very busy man 
during the twenty-four weeks which em- 
brace the residential terms of the year. 

The two Proctors have by no means 
a sinecure, yet, though some of their 
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duties would seem to an outsider far from 
agreeable, the office is seldom refused, 
since it invests the holder with such time- 
honoured respect and authority. They are 
chiefly concerned in enforcing such obser- 
vance of the statutes as will prevent any 
breach of discipline or riotous conduct in 
the town and neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Within walls the college authorities are 
held responsible for the conduct of their 
students. 

For the better enforcement of law and 
order the University has decreed that all 
undergraduates shall wear their academical 
dress, #.e.,cap and gown, when outside their 
college gates after sunset. This has always 
been a bone of contention between Proc- 
tors and students, the students preferring 
to run the risk of incurring a small fine 
rather than submit to what has always 
been termed by them an arbitrary rule. 
The cause of their objection to it is not 
very apparent; but then undergraduates 
are not always amenable to reason in 
such matters. 

All are fish that fall into the Proctor’s 
net, be the victim a budding Vice-Chan- 
cellor or the sporting ‘‘ undergrad,” who 
joins the University for a few years 
without any intention of ever taking a 
degree. 

These sporting undergraduates are the 
people who give the Proctor most trouble. 
They are always on the look-out for mis- 
chief of some sort, and take a delight in 
setting all authority at defiance. Usually 
members of the wealthier ranks, they 
manage to matriculate at one of the less 
strict colleges, and spend their time in 
hunting and driving until their University 
career is prematurely closed by their 
superiors. 

It must not be forgotten that a man, of 
however obscure an origin, gains consider- 
able social standing by becoming a mem- 
ber of either Oxford or Cambridge Uni- 
versities, even if only for a year or two. 
This induces many aspiring parents to get 
their boys into college at any price in 
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order that they may have an opportunity 
of “hob-nobbing ” with dukes and lords, 
and so perhaps raising themselves and 
their families in the social scale. 

Each evening during Term time, Ome, at 
least, of the Proctors, wearing his heavy 
velvet gown and white bands (his badge 
of office) sets out on his rounds of inspec- 
tion. He is accompanied by two or 
three of his servants, commonly called 
“‘ bull-dogs,” who occasionally have to 
use something more than moral per- 
suasion to quell any disturbance, or they 
have to see a wandering and refractory 
member back to his college. 

Should the Proctor come in contact 
with an undergraduate minus his cap and 
gown—and the “bull-dogs” seem to know 
every undergraduate by sight, if not by 
name—he stops, and, raising his cap, the 
following formai conversation takes place, 
the Proctor commencing : 

* Are you a member of this University, 
sir ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your name and college, please.” 

* Brown, of Balliol.” 

Down goes the name in “his little 
book.” “Kindly call on the Senior 
Proctor to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock.” 

During this “call” if the offence was 
merely “without cap and gown” the 
undergraduate is requested to hand over 
a fine of five shillings, which goes to the 
University Chest. If the charge was 
greater, such as intoxication, a more 
serious punishment follows: either a 
much heavier fine, or a period of “ gat- 
ing,” #.¢., confinement to college after din- 
ner each evening, or it may be temporary 
or permanent “‘rustication,” a polite form 
of expulsion. 

The use of hotels and billiard saloons 
is prohibited to undergraduates, and the 
Proctor visits these places occasionally to 
catch the unwary, who may be “ wining 
and dining” in a manner contrary to 
decorum. To be just, it should be 
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said the Proctor usually allows them 
to finish their dinner after ascer- 
taining the “name and college” of those 
present, with the result that the next 
morning sees many coins of gold added 
to the University exchequer. 

Among other “ penal ” offences we may 
briefly enumerate that of driving on Sun- 
day, driving tandem at any time, blowing 
horns at night, or causing any disturbance 
likely to interfere with the comfort of 
“reading men.” The “ town” is subser- 
vient to the dictates of the “ gown” on all 
such matters. 

The town of Oxford owes its pros- 
perity to the existence of the University, 
and it is estimated that four-fifths of the 
population are either directly or indirectly 
connected with life at college. Hence, 
with the exception of municipal matters 
pure and simple, the University autho- 
rities hold supreme sway. 

The power of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors is almost autocratic. The pro- 


prietors of hotels and restaurants, and all 


tradesmen, conduct their business under 
the watchful eye of these officials, and 
their “license to trade” may be revoked 
at any time, or they may even be com- 
pelled to close down altogether. But 
such extreme measures are seldom neces- 
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sary. The Terms or Sessions are too short, 
and men are too much occupied with 
their studies and social functions to waste 
their time in loafing round hotels and 
taverns. 

Among three thousand undergraduates, 
of all ages, aims, and pleasures, there are, 
however, bound to be some law-breakers ; 
but these become speedily known to the 
Proctors, who have a system of espionage 
which easily defeats any nefarious de- 
signs. 

It must not be imagined that there is 
perpetual war between Proctor and under- 
graduate ; the former can exercise his 
authority with such discretion as to 
emerge more popular at the end of his 
term of office than when he first entered 
on it, and yet have faithfully discharged 
his duties. The vicious man alone dreads 
the Proctor, well knowing that he has 
already been “spotted,” and that per- 
manent expulsion is for him only a 
matter of time. 

The moral tone of the University, 
thanks to strong preventive measures, is 
without reproach; and serious conflicts 
between “town and gown,” such as are 
vividly described in Mr. Verdant Green’s 
biography, are now matters of ancient 
history. 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ARMENIAN DOG! 

P| HE death-cry that Mouraki 

Pasha uttered under Deme- 
ay 30 tri’s avenging knife seemed to 
~’ touch a spring and set us all 
a-moving. At the sound of it the soldiers 
sprang from idle lassitude to an amazed 
wonder, which again passed in an instant 
to fierce excitement. Phroso leapt to 
her feet with a shriek. I hurled myself 


a 


across the space between me and the rope, 
knife in hand. The soldiers, forgetful of 
their unarmed prisoner, turned with a 
shout of rage and rushed wildly up the 
slope to where Demetri stood, holding his 
The rope parted 


blade towards heaven. 
under my impetuous hand: Phroso was 
by my side: in an instant we were in the 
boat: I pushed off, I seized the sculls. 
ut then I hesitated. Was this man my 
friend—my ally—my accomplice—what 
you will? Ilooked up theslope. Demetri 
stood by the body of Mouraki: the four 
soldiers rushed towards him. -I could not 
approve his deed ; but I had suffered it to 
be done, and I must not run away now. I 
pushed the sculls into Phroso’s hands. 
But she had caught my purpose, and 
threw herself upon me, twining her arms 
about me and crying, “No, no, my lord! 
My lord, no, no!” Her love gave her 
strength: for a moment I could not dis- 
engage myself, but stood fast-bound in 
her embrace. 

The moment was enough: it was the 
end, the end of that brief fierce drama on 
the rocky slope, the end of any power I 
might have had to aid Demetri. For he 
did not try to defend himself. He stood 


still as a statue where he was, holding the 
knife up to heaven, the smile that his 
loud laugh left still on his lips. Phroso’s 
head sank on my shoulder: she would 
not look. But the sight drew my eyes 
with an irresistible attraction. The 
bayonets flashed in the air and buried 
themselves in Demetri’s body. He sank 
with a groan. But again the blades, 
drawn back, were driven into him, and 
again, and again. He was a mangled 
corpse, but in hot revenge for their leader 
they thrust andthrust. It turned me sick 
to look; yet I looked till at last they 
ceased, and stood for an instant over the 
two bodies, regarding them. Then I 
loosed Phroso’s arms off me; she sank 
back in the stern; and again I took the 
sculls, and laid to with a will. Where we 
were to go, or what help we could look 
for, I knew not: but a fever to be away 
from the place had come upon me, and I 
pulled, thinking less of life and safety, 
than of putting distance between me and 
that sickening scene. 

“They don’t move,” whispered Phroso, 
whose eyes were now gazing past me to 
the beach. “They standstill. Now, my 
lord, row!” 

A moment passed, I pulled with all my 
strength. Her voice came again, low but 
urgent, 

“ Now they move, they’re coming down 
to the shore. Ah, my lord, they’re taking 
aim!” 

“God help us!” said I between my 
teeth. “Crouch in the boat. I shall 
shelter you. Low down—get right down. 
Can you see? ‘Lower down, Phroso, 
lower down !” 


* Copyright, 1896 by Anthony Hope Hawkins, in the United States of America. 
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“Yes, I can see. Ah, one has knocked 
up the barrel! They’re talking again. 
Why don’t they fire ?” 

“Do they look like hesitating ? ” 

“Yes. No, they're aiming again! 
No, they’ve stopped. Row, my lord, 
row !” 

I was rowing as I had not rowed since 
I stroked my college-boat, and made a 
bump opposite the Boathouse on the last 
day of the “ Eights” nine years before. 
I thought of it at the moment ; so strange 
a thing is the human mind. 

“They're running to the boat now— 
they’re getting in. Are they coming after 
us, my lord?” 

“Heaven knows! I suppose so.” 

I was wondering why they had not 
used their rifles; they had evidently 
thought of firing at first, but something 
had held their hands. Perhaps they, mere 
humble soldiers, shrank from the respon- 
sibility ; their leader, whose protection 
would have held them harmless and 
whose favour rewarded them, lay dead. 
They might well hesitate to fire on a man 
whom they knew to be a person of some 
position, and who had taken no part in 
Mouraki’s death. 

“They’re launching the boat—they’re 
in now,” came in Phroso’s_ breathless 
whisper. 

“ How far off are we ?” 

“JT don’t know—two hundred yards, 
perhaps. They've started now.” 

“Do they move well ?” 

“Yes, they’re rowing hard. Oh, my 
dear lord, can you row harder?” and she 
clasped her hands in entreaty. 

“No, I can’t, Phroso,” said I, and I 
believe I smiled. Did the dear girl think 
I should choose that moment for pad- 
dling ? 

“They’re gaining!” she cried. “Oh, 
they’re gaining! On, my lord, on!” 

“ How many are rowing ?” 

“ Three, my lord, each with two oars.” 

“Oh, the deuce! It’s no_ good, 
Phroso.” 


“No good, my lord? But if they 
catch us ?” 

“T wish I could answer you. How 
near now?” 

“ Half as near as they were before.” 

“Look round. Do you see any boats 
anywhere? Look all round—no, not just 
in front—there’s nothing there.” 

“There’s nothing anywhere, my lord.” 

“Then the game’s up,” said I; and I 
rested on my oars and began to pant. I 
was not in training for a race. 

The boat containing the soldiers drew 
near. Our boat, now motionless, awaited 
their coming. Phroso sat with a despair- 
ing look in her eyes. But my mood was 
not the same. Mouraki was dead. I 
knew the change his death made was 
great. Mouraki was dead; and I did 
not believe that there was another man at 
Neopalia who would dare to take any 
extreme step against me. For why had 
they not fired? They did not fire now 
when they could have shot me through 
the head without difficulty and without 
danger. 

Their boat came alongside of ours. I 
touched Phroso’s hand, and she looked 
up. 

“Courage,” said I. ‘*The braver we 
look the better we shall come off.” And 
I turned to the pursuers and regarded 
them steadily, waiting for them to speak. 
The first communication was in dumb 
show. The man who was steering—he 
appeared to be a subordinate officer— 
covered me with his barrel. 

“T am absolutely unarmed,” I said. 
“You know that. You took my weapon 
away from me.” 

“You are trying to escape,” said he, 
not moving his rifle. 

“Where is your warrant for stopping 
me?” 

“The Pasha——” 

“The Pasha is dead. Be careful what 
youdo. Iam an Englishman, and in my 
country I am as great a man as your Pasha 
was.” 





priso 
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This assertion was, perhaps, on, or be- 
yond, the confines of strict truth ; it had 
considerable effect, however. 

“You were our prisoner, my lord,” said 
the officer more civilly. ‘“ We cannot 
allow you to escape. And this lady was a 
prisoner also. 


She is not English, she is 
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“Oh, and between me and the criminal 
too, perhaps ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps, my lord. 
to enquire into that.” 

I shrugged my shoulders with an ap- 
pearance of mingled carelessness and im- 
patience. 


It is not my place 


AND SPRCAD IT OVER HIS FACE. 


of the island. And one of the islanders 
has slain the Pasha. She must answer for 
it.” 

“What can she have had to do with 
it?” 

“Tt may have been planned between 
her and the criminal.” 


“Well, what do: you want of us?” I 
asked. 

“You must accompany us back to 
Neopalia.” 

“Well, where did you. suppose I was 
going? Is this a boat to go fora voyage 
in? And can I row a hundred miles 
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to Rhodes ? 
low!” 

He was rather embarrassed by this ; for 
he did not know whether to believe me or 
not. Phroso caught the cue well enough 
to keep her tongue between her pretty 
lips and her lids low over her wondering 
eyes. 

“ But,” I pursued in a tone of ironical 
remonstrance, “are you going to leave 
the Pasha there? The other is a rogue 
and a murderer” (it rather went to my heart 
to describe the useful, if unscrupulous, 
Demetri in these terms), “let him be. But 
does it suit the dignity of Mouraki Pasha 
to lie untended on the shore, while his 
men go to the harbour? It will look as 
though you had loved him little.. You— 
four of you—allow one man to kill him, 
and you leave his body as if it were the 
body of a dog!” 

I had no definite reason for wishing 
them to return for Mouraki’s body: but 
every moment gained was something. 


Come, you're a silly fel- 


Neopalia had bred in me a constant hope 
of new chances, of fresh turns, of a smile 
from fortune, following quick on a frown. 
So I urged on them anything which would 


give a respite. My appeal was not 
wasted; the officer held a_ hurried 
whispered consultation with the soldier 
who sat on the seat next to him. Then 
he said : 

“It is true, my lord. It is more fitting 
that we carry the body; but you must 
row back with us.” 

“With all my heart,” said I, and I took 
up my sculls with alacrity. 

The officer responded to this move by 
laying his rifle in readiness across his 
knees ; both boats turned, and we set out 
again for the beach. As soon as we 
reached it three of them went up the slope. 
I saw them kick Demetri’s body out of 
the way; for he had so fallen that his arm 
was over the breast of his victim. Then 
they raised Mouraki and began to curry 
him down. Phroso hid her face in her 
hands. My eyes were on Mouraki’s face, 
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and I watched him carried down to the 
boat, meditating on the strange toss-up 
which had allotted to him the fate that he 
had with such ruthless cunning prepared 
forme. Suddenly I sprang up, leapt out 
of the boat, and began to walk up the 
slope. I passed the soldiers who carr’ed 
Mouraki. They paused in surprise and 
uneasiness. I walked briskly by them, 
taking no notice of them, and came wh re 
Demetri’s body lay. I knelt for a moment 
by him,and closed his eyes with my hand. 
Then I took off the silk scarf I was wear- 
ing and spread it over his face, and ros 
to my feet again. Somehow I felt that I 
owed to Demetri some such small office 
of friendship as that, and I found myself 
hoping that there had been good in the 
man, and that He who sees all of the heart 
would see good even in the wild desperate 
soul of Demetri of Neopalia. So I arranged 
the scarf carefully and, turning, walked 
down theslope to the boats again, glad that 
Icould tell the girl Panayiota that someone 
had closed her lover’s eyes. Thus I left 
the friend that I knew not of, and, looking 
into my own heart, I did not judge him 
harshly. I had let the thing be done. 
When I reached the shore, the soldiers 
were about to lay Mouraki’s body in the 
larger of the two boats, but, having nothing 
to cover him with, they proceeded to re- 
move his undress frock-coat, and left it 
lying for an instant on the shingle while 
they lifted him in. Seeing that they were 
ready, I picked up the coat and handed it 
to them. They took it and arranged it 
over the trunk and head. Two of them 
then got into the boat in which Phroso 
sat, and signed to me to jump in. I was 
about to obey, when I perceived a pocket- 
bo ok lying on the shingle; it was not mine ; 
neither Demetri nor the soldiers were 
likely to carry a handsome morocco letter- 
case ; it must have belonged to Mouraki 
and have fallen from his coat as I lifted it. 
It lay now open, face upwards. I stooped 
for it, intending to give it to the officer, 
but an instant later it was in my own 
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pocket; and I, under the screen of a most 
innocent expression, was covertly watching 
my guards to see whether they had detected 
my action. The two who rowed Mouraki 
had already started; the others had been 
taking their seats in the boat, and had not 
perceived the swift motion with which I 
picked up the book. I now walked past 
them and sat down behind them in the 
bows. Phroso was in the stern. One of 
them asked her, with a considerable show 
of respect, if she would steer. She assented 
with a nod. I crouched down low in the 
bows behind the back of the soldiers, and 
I took out Mouraki’s pocket-book and 
opened it. My action seemed, no doubt, 
not far removed’ from theft, but, as the 
book lay open on the shore, I had seen 
in it something which belonged to me, 
something that was inalienably mine, of 
which no schemes or violence could de- 
prive me, ‘This was nothing else than my 
name. 

Very quietly and stealthily I drew outa 


slip of paper; behind that was another 
slip, and again a third. They were cut- 
tings from a Greek newspaper ; neither 
the name of the paper, nor the dates, nor 
the place of publication appeared ; the 
extracts were merely three short para- 
graphs, and my name headed each of 


them. I had not been aware that any 
chronicle of my somewhat unexpected 
fortunes had reached the outer world, and 
I set myself to read them with much 
interest. Great men may become d/asés 
as to what the papers say about them ; I 
had never attained to this Olympian in- 
difference. 

“ Let’s have a look,” said I to myself, 
after a cautious glance over my shoulder 
at the other boat. 

The first paragraph ran thus: “We 
regret to hear that Lord Wheatley, the 
English nobleman who has recently pur- 
chased the island of Neopalia and taken 
up his residence there, is suffering from 
an attack of the fever which is at the 
present time prevalent in the island.” 


“ Now that’s very curious,” I thought. 
For I had never enjoyed better health 
than during my sojourn in Neopalia. I 
turned with increased interest to the 
second cutting. I wanted to see what 
progress I had made in my serious sick- 
ness ; I was naturally interested. 

“We greatly regret to announce that 
Lord Wheatley’s condition is more serious. 
The fever has abated, but the patient is 
extremely prostrate.” 

“Tt would be even more interesting if 
one had the dates,” thought I. 

The last paragraph was extremely brief: 
“Lord Wheatley died at seven o’clock 
yesterday morning.” 

I lay back in the bows of the boat, 
holding these remarkable little slips of 
paper in my hand. They gave occasion 
for some thought. Then I replaced them 
in the pocket-book ; and I had, I regret 
to say, the curiosity to explore further. 
I lifted the outer flap of leather and 
looked in the inner compartment. It 
held only a single piece of paper, not in 
print this time, but in handwriting; and 
the handwriting looked very much like 
what I had seen over Mouraki’s name. 

“ Report of Lord Wheatley’s death un- 
founded. Reason to suspect intended 
foul play on the part of the islanders. 
Governor is making enquiries. Lord 
Wheatley is carefully guarded, as attempts 
on his life are feared. Feeling in island 
is much exasperated, the sale to Lord 
Wheatley being very unpopular.” 

“There’s another compartment yet,” 
said I to myself, and I turned to it 
eagerly. Alas, I was disappointed ! There 
was a sheet of paper in it, but the paper 
was a blank. Yet I looked at the blank 
piece of paper with even greater interest ; 
for I had no doubt that it had been in- 
tended to carry another message, a mes- 
sage that was true and no lie, that was to 
have been written this very morning by 
the dagger of Demetri. Something like 
this it would run, would it not, in the 
terse style of my friend, Mouraki Pasha ? 
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“Tord Wheatley assassinated this morn- 
Criminal killed by Governor’s guard. 
;overnor is taking severe measures.” 
Mouraki, Mouraki! In your life you 
ved irony, and in your death you were 
divided from it. For while you lay a 
pse in the stern of your boat, I lived to 
i those unwritten words on the blank 
aper in your pocket-book. Constantine 
ad killed me—so I interpreted the mat- 
ter—by fever; but that would not serve 
when Denny and Hogvardt and faith- 
ful Watkins knew that it wasa lie. There- 
fore the lie was declared a lie: and you 
set yourself to prove again that truth is 
better than a lie—especially when a man 
can manufacture it to his own order. 
Yet, surely, Mouraki, if you can look now 
into this world, your smile will be a wry 
one! For, cunning as you were, and full 
of twists, more cunning still and richer in 
expedients is the thing called Fate ; and 
the dagger of Demetri wrote another mes- 
sage to fill the blank sheet that your provi- 
dent note-book carried! Thinking thus 


I put the book in my pocket, and looked 


round with a smile on my lips. I wished 
the man were alive that I might mock 
him; I grudged him the sudden death 
that fenced him from my triumphant 
raillery. And suddenly, there in the bows 
of the boat, I laughed’ aloud, so that the 
soldiers turned startled faces over their 
shoulders, and Phroso looked in wonder 
at me. 

“It is nothing,” said I. 
alive I may laugh, I suppose?” 
Mouraki Pasha was not alive. 

My reading and my meditation had 
passed the time. Now we were round 
the point that had been between us and 
the harbour, and were heading straight for 
the gunboat which lay just across the head 
of the jetty. Phroso’s eyes met mine in 
an appeal. I could give her no hope of 
escape. There was nothing for it; we 
must go on, we and Mouraki together. 
But my heart was buoyant within me, and 
I exulted in the favours of fortune as a 


“Since I am 
For 
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lover in his mistress’s smiles. Was not 
Mouraki lying dead in the stern of the 
boat, and was not I alive ? 

We drew near to the gunboat : and now 
I perceived that her steam launch lay by 
her, and smoke poured from its funnel. 
Evidently the launch was ready for a 
voyage. Whither? Could it be to 
Rhodes? And did the _pocket-book 
that I felt against my ribs, by any 
chance, contain the cargo that was to 
have been speeded on its way to-day? I 
laughed again as our boat came along- 
side, and a movement of excitement and 
interest rose from the deck of gunboat 
and launch alike. The officer went on 
board the gunboat, and for an hour or 
more we sat where we were, sheltered by 
the sides of the vessel from the heat of 
the sun, for it was now noon. What was 
happening on-board I could not tell, but 
I heard stir:and bustle. The excite- 
ment seemed to grow. Presently it 
spread from the vessel to the shore, and 
groups of islanders began to collect. I 
saw men point at Phroso, at me, at the 
stiffened figure under the coat. They 
spoke also, and freely, more boldly than 
I had heard them since Mouraki had 
landed, and his presence turned their 
fierce pride to meekness. It was as 
though a weight had been lifted off them, 
and I knew from my own mind the relief 
that had -come to them by the death of 
the hard man and the removal of the 
ruthless arm. Presently a boat put off, 
and began to pull round the pro- 
montory. The soldiers did not interfere, 
but watched the boat go in idle toleration. 
I guessed its errand ; it went to take up 
the corpse of Demetri—and (I was much 
afraid) to give it a patriot’s funeral. 

At last Mouraki’s body was carried on 
to the gunboat, and then a summons came 
tome. With a glance of encouragement 
at Phroso, who sat in a sort of stupor, I 
rose and obeyed. I was-conducted on to 
the deck of the gunboat, and found myself 
face to fice with its captain. He was a 

21 
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Turk, a young man of dignified and plea- authority in Neopalia, and I made hin “N 
sant appearance. He bowed courteously, the obeisance proper to his new position. ing m 
eee) “This is a terrible, a start- “i 
ling, event, my lord,” said of you 
he. “2 
“It is the loss of a very saw tl 
eminent and distinguished betwee 
man,” I observed. “Bi 
“Ah, yes, and in a very is diffe 
fearful manner,” he an- “Tt 
swered. “I am not prejudg- allowe 
ing your position, but you “SI 
must see that it puts you in “a 
a rather serious situation.” Wh 
There were two or three a shor 
of his officers round him. I Moure 
took a step towards him. I forme 
liked his looks, and some- He h 
how his grief at Mouraki’s last I 
end did not seem intense. I Phros 
determined to play the bold attack 
game. a “7 
“Nothing, I assure you, observ 
to what I should have been “Fi 
in if it had not occurred,” hande 
said I composedly. suppo: 
A start and a murmur ran Rhode 
round the group. The cap- to ace 
tain looked uncomfortable. “a 
“With his Excellency’s escape 
plans we have nothing to eV 
do ” he began. gratul: 
“Aye, but I have,” said I seems 
“And when I tell you—— ” ~ 
“Gentlemen,” said the or‘lers 
captain hastily, “leave us “W 
alone for a little while.” “7 
I saw at once that I had conce! 
made an impression. It “re 
seemed not difficult to create “e 
an impression adverse to “_ 
Mouraki now he was dead, “U 
though it had not been wise “¢ 
to display one when he was “Hi 
alive. F “T 
“T don’t know,” said I, the p 
when we were left alone to- writing 
although slightly, to me. I supposed that gether, “if you knew the relations between 
Mouraki’s death left him the supreme the late Pasha and myself?” 
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“No,” said he in a steady voice, look- 
ing me full in the face. 

“Tt was not, perhaps, within the sphere 
of your duty to know them ?” I hazarded. 

“ It was not,” said he ; and I thought I 
aw the slightest of smiles glimmering 

tween beard and moustache. 

“ But now that you are in command, it 
s different ?” 

“Tt is undoubtedly different now,” he 
llowed. 

“Shall we talk in your cabin ?” 

“ By all means ;” and he led the way. 

When we reached the cabin I gave him 
a short sketch of what had happened since 
Mouraki’s arrival; he was already in- 
formed as to the events before that date. 
He heard me with unmoved face. At 
last I came to my attempted escape with 
Phroso by the secret passage, and the 
attack of Constantine. 

“That fellow was 1 
observed. 

“Yes,” said I. 


villain,” he 


** Read those.” And I 


handed him the printed slips, adding, “I 
suppose he sent these by fishing boats to 
Rhodes, first to pave the way, and finally 
to account for my disappearance.” 

“I must congratulate you on a lucky 
escape, my lord.” 

“You have more than that to con- 


gratulate me on. Captain, your launch 
seems ready for a voyage.” 

“Yes, but I have countermanded the 
orlers.” 

‘“‘ What were they ?” 

“I beg your pardon, my lord, but what 
concern is it e” 

“For a trip to Rhodes, perhaps ?” 

“T shall not deny it if you guess it.” 

“* By the order of the Pasha?” 

““ Undoubtedly.” 

“On what errand ?” 

“His Excellency did not inform me.” 

“To carry this perhaps ?” and I flung 
the paper which bore Mouraki’s hand- 
writing on the. table that stood between 
us. 

He took it up and read it; and while 
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he read, I took my pencil from my pocket, 
and I wrote on the blank slip of paper 
which I had found in the pocket-book the 
message that Mouraki’s brain had surely 
conceived, though his fingers had grown 
stiff in death before they could write it. 

“What does it mean?” asked the 
captain. : 

“And to-morrow,” said I, “I think 
another message would have gone to 
Rhodes—— ” 

“IT had orders to be ready to go myself 
to-morrow.” 

“You had?” I cried. 
would you have carried ? 

“ That I do not know.” 

“ Aye, but Ido. There’s your cargo,” 
and I flung down what I had written. 

He read it once and again, and looked 
across the table at me, fingering the slip 
of | a er. 

“ He did not write this ?” he said. 

“As you saw, I wrote it. If he had 
lived, then as surely as I live he would 
have written it. Captain, it was for me 
that the dagger was meant. Else why did 
he take with him this morning the man 
Demetri? Had Demetri cause to love 
him, or he cause to trust Demetri ?” 

The captain stood with the paper in his 
hand. I walked round the table and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. 

“ You did not know his schemes,” said 
I. “They were not schemes that he 
could tell to a Turkish gentleman.” 

At this instant the door opened, and the 
officer who had been with us in the morn- 
ing entered. 

“‘T have laid his Excellency’s body in 
his cabin,” he said. 

“Come,” said the captain, “we will go 
and see it, my lord.” 

I followed him to where Mouraki lay. 
The Pasha’s face was composed, and there 
was even a semblance of a smile on his 
pale lips. 

“Do you believe what I tell you?” I 
asked. ‘I tried to save the girl from him, 
and in return he meant to kill me. Do 


“And _ what 
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you believe? If not, hang me for his 
murder : if you do, why am I a prisoner ? 
What have I done? Whiere is my 
offence ?” 

The captain looked down on Mouraki’s 
face, tugged his beard, smiled, was silent 
an instant. Then. he shrugged his 
shoulders and he said—he who had not 
dared, a day before, to lift his voice or 
raise his finger unbidden in Mouraki’s 
presence— 

“Faugh, the Armenian dog!” 

There was, I fear, race-prejudice in that, 
but I did not contradictit. I stood look- 
ing down on Mouraki’s face: and to my 
fancy, strung by the events of the past 
hours and twisted frcm sobriety to strange 
excesses of delusion, the lips seemed once 
again to curl in their old bitter smile, as 
he lay still and heard himself spurned, and 
could not move to exact the vengeance 
that in his life he had never missed. 

So we left him —the Armenian dog ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
A PUBLIC PROMISE, 


On the evening of the next day I was 
once again with my faithful friends on 
board the little yacht. Furious at the 
trick Mouraki had played them, they 
rejoiced openly at his fall, and mingled 
their congratulations to me with hearty 
denunciations of the dead man. In 
sober truth we had every reason to be 
glad. Our new master was of a different 
stamp from Mouraki; he was a proud, 
reserved, honest gentleman, with no per- 
sonal ends to serve ; he had informed me 
that I must remain on the island till he 
received instructions concerning me, but 
he encouraged me to hope that my 
troubles were at last over; indeed I 
gathered from a hint or two which he let 
fall that Mouraki’s end was not likely to 
be received with great regret in exalted 
circles. In fact I have never known a 
death greeted with more general satisfac- 
tion. The soldiers regarded me with 
quiet approval : tothe people of Neopalia 
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I became a hero: everybody seemed to 
have learnt something at least of the 
story of my duel with the Pasha, and 
everybody had been (so it now appeared) 
on my side. I could not walk up the 
street without a shower of benedictions ; 
the islanders fearlessly displayed their 
liking for me by way of declaring their 
hatred for Mouraki’s memory, and their 
exultation in his fitting death. In these 
demonstrations they were not interfered 
w.th, and the captain went so far as to 
shut his eyes judiciously when, under 
cover of night, they accorded Demetri the 
tribute of a public funeral. To this 
function I did not go, although I was 
informed that my presence was con- 
fidently expected, but I sought out Pana- 
yiota and told her how her lover died. 
She heard the story with Spartan calm and 
pride. 

Yet there were shadows on our new- 
born prosperity. Most lenient and 


gracious to me, the captain preserved 


a severe and rigorous attitude towards 
Phroso. He sent her to her own house— 
or my house, as with amiable persistence 
he called it—and kept her there under 
guard. Her case would also be con- 
sidered, he said, and he had forwarded 
my exoneration of her together with the 
account of Mouraki’s death; but he 
feared very much that she would not be 
allowed to remain in the island; she 
would bea centre of discontent there; as 
for my proposal to restore Neopalia to 
her, he assured me that it would not be 
listened to for a moment. If I declined 
to keep the island, a proper and loyal 
lord would probably be selected, and 
Phroso would be deported. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“Really I don’t know,” said the cap- 
tain. “It is but a small matter, my lord, 
and I have not troubled my superiors 
with any recommendation on the sub 
ject.” 

As he spoke he rose to go; he had 
been paying us a visit on the yacht, where, 
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in obedience to his advice, I had taken 
up my abode. Denny, who was sitting 
near, gave a curious sort of laugh. I 
frowned fiercely, the captain looked from 
one to the other of us in bland curiosity. 

“You take an interest in the girl?” he 
said, in a tone in which surprise struggled 
with civility: and again came Denny’s 
half-smothered laugh. 

“An interest in her?” said I irritably. 
“ Well, I suppose I do. It looked like it 
when I took. her through that infernal 
passage, didn’t it?” 

The captain smiled apologetically and 
pursued his way towards the door. “I 
will try to obtain lenient treatment for 
her,” said he, and passed out. I was left 
alone with Denny, who chose at this 
moment to begin to whistle. I glared 
most ill-humouredly at him. He stopped 
whistling and remarked, 

“ By this time to-morrow our friends 
at home will be taking off their mourning: 
they will read in the papers that Lord 
Wheatley is not dead of fever at Neo- 
palia, and they will not read that he has 
fallen a victim to the misguided patriotism 
of the islanders. In fact they will be 
prepared to kill the fatted calf for 
him.” 

It was all perfectly true, both what 
Denny said and what he implied without 
saying. But I found no answer to make 
to it. 

“What a happy ending, it is,” said 
Denny. 

“ Uncommonly,” I growled, lighting a 
cigar. 

After this there was a long silence ; I 
smoked, Denny whistled. I saw that he 
was determined to say nothing more ex- 
plicit unless I gave him a lead, but his 
whole manner exuded moral disapproval. 
The consciousness of his feelings kept 
me obstinately dumb. 

“Going to stay here long?” he asked 
at last, in a wonderfully careless tone. 

“ Well, there’s no hurry, is there?” I re- 
torted aggressively. 


for her good behaviour. 


“Oh, no; only I should have thought 
—oh, well, nothing.” 

Again silence! Then Watkins opened 
the door of the cabin and announced the 
return of the captain. I was surprised to 
see him again so soon ; I was more sur- 
prised when he came at me with out- 
stretched hand and a smile of mingled 
amusement and reproof on his face. 

“My dear lord!” he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing my defenceless hand. “Is this treat- 
ing me quite fairly? So far as a word 
from you went, I was left completely in 
the dark. Of course, I understand now, 
but it was an utter surprise to me.” And 
he shook his head with playful reproach. 

“If you understand now, I confess you 
have the advantage of me,” I returned 
with some stiffness. “ Pray, sir, what has 
occurred? No doubt it is something re- 
markable ; I have learnt to rely on Neo- 
palia for that.” 

“Tt was remarkable in my eyes, I ad- 
mit, and rather startling. But of course 
I acquiesced. In fact, my dear lord, it 
As your 


” 


materially alters the situation. 
wife, she will be in a very different 
“Hullo!” cried Denny, leaping up 


from the bench where he had been 
sitting. 

“In a very different position indeed,” 
pursued the captain blandly. ‘“‘We 
should have, if I may say so, a guarantee 
We should have 
you to look to—a great security, as I need 
not tell you.” 

“My dear sir,” said I in exasperated 
pleading, “you don’t seem to think you 
need tell me anything. Pray inform me 
of what has occurred, and what this 
wonderful thing is that makes so much 
change.” 

“Indeed,” said he, “if I had surprised 
a secret, I would apologise. But it is 
evidently known to all the islanders.” 

“‘ Well, but I’m not.an islander,” I cried 
in growing fury. 

The captain sat down, lit a cigarette 
very deliberately, and observed, 
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“It was perhaps stupid of me not to 
have thought of it. She is, of course, a 
beautiful girl, but hardly, if I may say so, 
your equal in position, my lord.” 

I jumped up and caught him by the 
shoulder. He might order me under 
arrest if he liked, but he should tell me 
what had happened first. 

“What has occurred ?” 
“Since you left us —what ?” 

* A deputation of the islanders, headed 
by their priest, came to ask my leave for 
the inhabitants to go up to the house and 
see their Lady.” 

“Yes, yes. What for?” 

“To offer her their congratulations on 
her betrothal - 

“ What ?” 

*‘And their assurances of loyalty to 
her, and to her husband for her sake. 
Oh, it simplifies the matter very much.” 

“Oh, does it? And did you tell them 
they might go?” 

“* Was there any objection ? 


I reiterated. 


Certainly. 


Certainly I told them they might go, and 
I added that I heard with great gratifica- 


” 


tion that a marriage so 

What the captain had said to the depu- 
tation I did not wait to hear. No doubt 
it was something highly dignified and 
appropriate, for he was evidently much 
pleased with himself. But before he could 
possibly have finished so ornate a 
sentence, I was on the deck of the yachi. 
I heard Denny push back his chair ; 
whether merely in wonder or in order to 
follow me I did not know. I leapt from 
the yacht on to the jetty, and started to 
run up the street nearly as quickly as I 
had run down it on the day that Mouraki 
was kind enough to send my friends a- 
fishing. At all costs I must stop the 
demonstration of delight which the incon- 
venient innocence of these islanders was 
preparing. 

Alas, the street was a desert! The 
movements of the captain were always 
leisurely ; the impetuous islanders had 
wasted no time; they had got a start of 
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me, and running up the hill after them 
was no joke. Against my will I was at 
last obliged to drop into a walk, and thus 
pursued my way doggedly, thinking in 
gloomy despair how everything conspired 
to pus’ me along the road which my 
honour and my pledged word closed to 
me. Was ever man so tempted? Did 
ever circumstances so conspire with his 
own wishes, or fate make duty seem more 
hard ? 

I turned the corner of the road that led 
to the old house. It was here that I had 
first heard Phroso’s voice in the darkness, 
here where from the window of the hall I 
had seen her lithe graceful figure when 
she came in her boy’s clothes to raid my 
cows ; a little further on was where I had 
said farewell to her when she went back, 
the grant of Neopalia in her hand, to 
soften the heart of her turbulent country- 
men ; here where Mouraki had tried her 
with his guile and intimidated her wi:h 
his harshness ; and there was the house 
where I had declared to the Pasha that 
she should be my wife. How sweet that 
saying sounded in my remembering ears ! 
Yet I swear I did not waver. Many have 
called me a fool for it since. I know 
nothing about that. Times change, and 
people are very wise nowadays ; my father 
was a fool, I daresay, to give thousands to 
his spendthrift school-fellow, just because 
he happened to have said he would. 

I saw them now, the bright picturesque 
crowd that thronged round the door of 
the house ; and on the step of the thres- 
hold I saw her, standing there, tall and 
slim, with one hand resting on the arm 
of Kortes’ sister. A loud cry rose from 
the people ; she did not seem to speak. 
With set teeth I walked on. Now some- 
one in the circle caught sight of me. 
There was another eager cry, a stir, shouts, 
gestures; then they turned and ran to me; 
and, before I could inove or speak, a dozen 
strong hands were about me. ‘They swung 
me up on their shoulders and carried me 
along; the rest waved their hands and 
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eered ; they blessed me and called me 
vcir lord ; the women laughed and the 
iris shot merry shy glances at me. And 
nus they bore me in triumph to Phroso’s 
Surely I was indeed a hero in Neo- 
aiato-day, for they had heard that through 
their Lady should be left to them and 
their island escape the punishment they 
feared. So they sang One-Eyed Alexan- 
| der’s chant no more, but burst into a glad 
hynn—an epithalamium—as I knelt at 
Phroso’s feet and did not dare to lift my 
eycs to her fair face. 

‘Here’s a mess!” I groaned, wonder- 
ing what they had said to my poor 
Phroso. 

Then a sudden silence feil on them. I 
looked up in wonder, and I saw that 
Phroso had raised her hand and was 
about to speak to them. She did not 
look at me, nay, she did not look at them; 
her eyes were fixed on the sea that she 
loved. Then her voice came, low but 
clear : 

“ Friends—for all are friends here and 
there are no strangers—once before in the 
face of ail of you I have told my love for 
my lord, and my lord did not know that 
it was true ; and I have not told him that 
it was true till I tell him here to-day. But 
you talk foolishly when you greet me as 
my lord’s bride. For in his country he is 
a great man and owns great wealth ; and 
Neopalia is very small and poor; and I 
am but a poor girl to him, though you 
call me your Lady.” 

Here she paused an instant, and then 
went on, her voice sinking a little lower 
and growing almost dreamy, as if she let 
herself drift idly on the waves of fancy. 

“Ts it strange to speak to you—to you 
my brothers and sisters of our island? I 
do not know ; I love to speak to you all. 
For poor as I am and as our island is, I 
think sometimes that had my lord come 
here a free man he would have loved me. 
But his heart was not his own, and the 
laly he loves waits for him at home, and 
he will go to her. So wish me joy no 
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more on what cannot be.” And then, 
very suddenly, before I or any of them 
could move or speak, she withdrew inside 
the threshold, and the sister of Kortes 
swiftly closed the door. I was on my 
feet as it shut, and I stood facing it, my 
back to the islanders. 

Among them at first there was an 
amazed silence, but soon voices began to 
be heard. I turned round and met their 
gaze. The strong yoke of Mouraki was 
off them ; their fear had gone, and with 
it their meekness ; they were again in the 
fierce impetuous mood of St. Tryphon’s 
day ; they were exasperated at their dis- 
appointment, enraged to find the plan 
which left Phroso to them and relieved 
them of the threatened advent of a Govern- 
ment nominee brought to nothing. 

“They will take her away,” said one. 

“They will send us a rascally Turk,” 
cried another. 

“ He shall hear the death-chant then,” 
menaced a third. 

Then their anger, seeking a victim, 
turned on me. _ I do not know that I had 
the right to consider myself an entirely 
innocent victim. 

“He has won her love by fraud,” 
muttered one to another, with evil- 
disposed glances and ominous frowns. 

I thought they were going to handle 
me roughly, and I felt for the revolver 
which the captain had been kind enough 
to restore to me. But a new turn was 
given to their thoughts by a tall fellow 
with long hair and flashing eyes, who 
leapt out from the middle of the throng, 
crying loudly, 

“Ts not Mouraki dead? Why need 
we fear? Shall we wait idle while our 
Lady is taken from us? To the shore, 
islanders! Where is fear since Mouraki 
is dead ?” 

His words lit a torch that blazed up 
furiously. In an instant they were aflame 
with the mad notion of attacking the 
soldiers and the gunboat. No voice was 
raised to point vut the hopclessness of 
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such an attempt, the certain death and 
the heavy penalties that must wait on it. 
The death-chant broke out again, mingled 
with exhortations to turn and march 
against the soldiers, and with encourage- 
ments to the tall fellow—Orestes they 
called him—to put himself at their head. 
He was not loth. 

“Let us go and get our guns and our 
knives,” he cried, ‘“‘and then to the 
shore !” 

“And this man?” called half-a-dozen, 
pointing at me. 

“ When we have driven out the soldiers 
we will deal with him,” said Master 
Orestes. “If our Lady will have him 
for a husband, he shall wed her.” 

A shout of approval greeted this arrange- 
ment, and they drew together into a sort 
of rude column, the women making a 
fringe to it. But I could not let them 
march on their own destruction without a 


word of warning. I sprang on to the 


raised step where Phroso had stood, just 
outside the door, and cried, 


“You fools! The guns of the ship 
will mow you down before you can touch 
a hair of the head of a single soldier.” 

A deep derisive groan met my attempt 
at dissuasion. 

On, on!” they cried. 

“Tt’s certain death,” I shouted, and 
now I saw one or two of the women 
hesitate, and look first at me and then at 
each other with doubt and fear. But 
Orestes would not listen, and called again 
to them to take the road. Thus we were 
when the door behind me opened, and 
Phroso was again by my side. She knew 
how matters went, and her eyes were wild 
with terror and distress. 

“Stop them, my lord, stop them,” she 
implored. 

For answer, I took my revolver from 
my pocket, saying, “ I’ll do what I can.” 

“No, no, not like that! That would 
be your death as well as theirs.” 

“Come,” cried Orestes, in the pride 
of his sudden elevation to leadership. 
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“Come, follow me, I will lead you to 
victory.” 

“You fools, you fools!” I groaned. 
“In an hour half of you will be dead !” 

No, they would not listen. Only the 
women now laid imploring hands on the 
arms of husbands and brothers—useless 
loving restraints angrily flung off. 

“Stop them, stop them!” prayed 
Phroso. “By any means, my lord, by 
any means !” 

“ There is only one way,” said I. 

“Whatever the way may be,” she urged, 
for now the column was facing round to- 
wards the harbour. Orestes had taken 
his place, swelling with importance and 
eager to display his prowess. In a word 
Neopalia was in revolt again, and the 
death-chant threatened to swell out in 
all its barbaric simple savagery at any 
moment. 

There was nothing else for it. I must 
temporise; and that word is generally, 
and was in this case, the equivalent of a 
much shorter one. I could not leave 
these mad fools to rush on ruin. A plan 
was in my head and I gave it play. I 
took a pace forward, raised my hand, and 
cried, 

“Hear me before you march, Neopa- 
lians, for I am your friend.” 

My voice gained me a minute’s silence, 
and the column stood still, though Ores- 
tes chafed impatiently at the delay. 

“You are in haste, men of Neopalia,” 
said I. “Indeed you are always in 
haste. You were in haste to kill me who 
had done you no harm. You are in haste 
to kill yourselves by marching into the 
mouth of the great gun of the ship. In 
truth I wonder that any of you are still 
alive. But here in this matter you are 
most of all in haste; for having heard 
what the Lady Phroso said, you have not 
asked nor waited to hear what I say, but 
have at once gone mad, all of you, and 
chosen the maddest among you and 
made him your leader.” 

I do not think that they had quite cx 
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pected this style of speech. They had 
looked for passionate reproaches or pray- 
ful entreaties ; cool scorn and chaff put 
them rather at a loss, and my reference to 
Orestes, who looked sour enough, won me 
a hesitating laugh. 

“And then, all of you mad together, off 
you go, leaving me here, the only sane 
man in the place! For am not I sane? 
\ye, not mad enough to leave the fairest 
ady in the world when she says she 
oves me.” I took Phroso’s hand and 
kissed it. It lay limp and cold in mine. 
“For my home,” I went on, “is a long 
way off, and it is long since I have seen 
the lady of whom you have heard ; and a 
man’s heart will not be denied.” Again 
I kissed Phroso’s hand, but I dared not 
look her in the face. 

My meaning had dawned on them now. 
There was an instant’s silence, the last 
relic of doubt and puzzle. Then a sud- 
den loud shout went up from them. 
Orestes alone was sullen and mute, for 


my surrender deposed him from his brief 
eminence. Again and again they shouted 


in joy. I knew that their shouts must 
reach nearly to the harbour. Men 
and women crowded round me and 
seized my hand; nobody seemed to 
make any bones about the “lady who 
waited” for me. They were single- 
hearted patriots, these Neopalians. I 
had observed that virtue in them several 
times before, and their behaviour now 
confirmed my opinion of them.- But 
there was, of course, a remarkable dif- 
ference in the manifestation. Before I 
had been the object, now I was the sub- 
ject ; for, by announcing my intention of 
marrying Phroso, I took rank as a Neo- 
palian. Indeed fora minute or two I was 
afraid that the post of Generalissimo, 
vacant by Orestes’ deposition, would be 
forcibly thrust upon me. 

Happily their enthusiasm took a course 
which was more harmless, although it was 
hardly less embarrassing. They made a 
ting round Phroso and me, and insisted 


on our embracing one another in the glare 
of publicity. Yet somehow I forgot them 
all for a moment—them all, and more 
than them all—while I held her in’ my 
arms. 

Now it chanced that the captain, 
Denny, and Hogvardt chose this moment 
for appearing on the road, in the course 
of a leisurely approach to the house ; and 
they beheld Phroso and myself in a very 
sentimental attitude on the door-step, 
with the islanders standing round in high 
delight. Denny’s amazed “ Hallo!” 
warned me of what had happened. The 
islanders—their enmity towards the suze- 
rain power allayed as quickly as it had 
been roused—ran to the captain to im- 
part the joyful news. He came up to me, 
and bestowed his sanction by a shake of 
the hand. 

“But why did you behave so strangely, 
my lord, when I wished you joy an hour’ 
or two ago on the boat?” he asked ; and 
it was a very natural question. 

“Oh, the truth is,” said I, “ that there 
was a little difficulty in the way then.” 

“Oh, a lovers’ quarrel ?” he smiled. 

“Well, something like it,” I admitted. 

“Everything is quite right now, I 
hope?” he said politely. 

“ Well, very nearly,” said I. 
I met Denny’s eye. 

‘“‘ Am I also to congratulate you?” said 
Denny coldly. 

There was no opportunity of explaining 
matters to him, the captain was too near. 

“T shall be very glad if you will,” I 
said, “and if Hogvardt will also.” 

Hogvardt shrugged his shoulders, raised 
his brows, smiled, and observed, 

‘IT trust you are acting for the best, my 
lord.” 

Denny made no answer at all. He 
kicked the ground with his foot. I knew 
very well what was in Denny’s mind. 
Denny was of my family on his mother’s 
side ; and Denny’s eye asked, “‘ Where is 
the word of a Wheatley?” All this I 
realised fully, and I read his mind then 


And then 
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more clearly than I could read my own. 
For had we been alone, and had he put to 
me the plain question, ‘Do you mean to 
make her your wife, or are you playing 
another trick ?” by heaven, I should not 
have known what to answer! I had 
begun a trick; the plan was to persuade 
the islanders into dispersing peacefully 
by my pretence, and then to slip away 
quietly by myself, trusting to their good 
sense—although a broken reed, yet the 
only resource—to make them accept an 
accomplished fact. But was that my mind 
now, since I had held Phroso in my arms, 
and her lips had met mine in the kiss 
that the islanders hailed as the pledge of 
our union ? 

I did not know. {I saw Phroso turn 
and go into the house again. The cap- 
tain spoke to Denny. I saw him point 


up to the window of the room which 
Mouraki had occupied. He went in ; 
Denny motioned Hogvardt to his side, 
and they two also went in the house 


without asking me to accompany them. 
Gradually the throng of islanders dis- 
persed; Orestes flung off in sullen dis- 
appointment ; the men, those who ‘had 
the knives carefully hiding them, walked 
down the road like peaceful citizens ; the 
women went away, laughing, chattering, 
gossiping, delighted, as women always are, 
with the love affair. Thus I was left alone 
in front of the house. It was late afternoon, 
and the clouds had gathered over the sea. 
The air was very still; no sound struck 
my ear except the wash of the waves on 
the shore. 

There I stood fighting the battle, for 
how long I do not know; the struggle 
within me was very sore. On either side 
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seemed now to lie a path that it soiled my 
feet to tread; on the one was a broken 
pledge, on the other a piece of trickery 
and knavishness. The joy ofa love that 
could be mine only through dishonour 
was imperfect joy ; yet, if that love could 
not be mine, life seemed too empty a thing 
to live. The voices of the two sounded 
in my ear—the light merry prattle and the 
calmer sweeter voice. Ah, this island of 
mine, what things it put upon a man! 

At last I felt a hand laid on my 
shoulder ; I turned, and in the quick- 
gathering dusk of the evening I saw 
Kortes’ sister; she looked long and 
earnestly into my face. 

“Well?” said I. ‘* What is it now?” 

“She must see you, my lord,” answered 
the woman. “She must see you now, and 
at once.” 

I looked again at the harbour and the 
sea, trying to quell the tumult of my 
thought, and to resolve what I would do. 
I could find no course and settle on no 
resolution. 

“Yes, she must see me,” said I at last, 
and I could say nothing else. 

The woman moved awu.y, a strange 
bewilderment showing in her kind eyes. 
Again I was left alone to my restless self- 
communings. J heard people moving to 
and fro in the house. I heard the win- 
dow of Mouraki’s room, where the captain 
was, closed with a decisive hand. And 
then I became aware of someone 
approaching me. I turned and saw 
Phroso’s white dress gleaming through 
the gloom, and her face nearly as white 
above it. 

Yes, the time had come ; but I was not 
ready. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















SHEEP TROUGHS. 
Nocturne by Chas. Pears, 








IN THE RESERVED COMPARTMENT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


(Crowded compartment, with window 
bearing blue label with white letters, 
“LADIES ONLY.” Racks groan with 
parcels ; two babies (strangers) frown dis- 
tantly at each other ; ladies make agreeable 
faces at babies, and bob heads at them 
winningly.) 

SATISFIED Matron. Yes, we are a 
little crowded certainly; can you move 
up just the least bit, dear? Wake the 
Scotch lady in the corner, and get her to 
make a little room; but of course it’s so 
much more comfortable to be in a re- 
served compartment. (Archly to baby op- 


posite.) I see him. I see him, the wicked 


ickle baby boy. (Bady sneers, and turns 
his head away.) Oh! shy, shy, sAy ickle 
man. (Zo proud young mother.) Won- 
“erfully intelligent face your little baby’s 
got. 

Younc Mortuer. Yes (impartially), it 
is an intelligent face, all but the nose. I 
don’t know what to do about his nose, 
really. I tell his father that he certainly 
didn’t get ‘that from my side of the 
family. (Zo dady.) Sittee up, and show 
the ladies how you stand all aloney. (Bady 
gloomily assents to standing on his mother’s 
lap for a moment ; tumbles down instanty, 
and watls.) Oh, never mind, then. He 
shan’t stand up if he doesn’t want to. 

SATISFIED MATRON (excusingly). P’r’aps 
the dear little thing’s tired. 

Younc MoruHer. No, it isn’t that. 
(Confidentially.) I suppose it’s a subject 
I ought not to talk about, but it’s his 
father’s obstinate temper, if you want to 
know what it really means. I can see it 
peeping out of him, young as he is, 
already. He'll want a lot of correcting 


when he grows. (Baby screams apprehen- 
sively.) No, no; mamma won’t punish 
her booful boy. (Soothingly.) Tourse she 
won't. ’Ook out of the window at the 
moo cows. 

SATISFIED Matron (Opféimistically.) 
You'll find he’ll grow out of it. 

Younc Mortuer (with doubt). Ym not 
so sure. What I go by is the eldest 
boy of a cousin of mine; and believe me 
or not, just as you like, but that boy is 
the biggest young tyrant you ever saw. 
Thinks nothing of answering his mother 
back, and only the other day 

(Recounts stirring domestic incident. 
Large lady, who its occupying at Least 
two seats, brags to neighbour.) 

Larce Lapy. Stout? Why (with 
kind of proud regret), 1 really say some- 
times that I do believe I get stouter every 
day of my life. I have myself weighed 
every now and then, but it doesn’t seem 
to make any difference. My doctor says 
that it’s a matter of constitution, and 
that’s about ali I can get out of him. 

Her NEIGHBouR. I suppose if you 
were to diet yourself—— 

LarGE Lapy. Oh! I don’t believe in 
that, bless you. (Xxowingly.) Oh, no! 
I look on it as a sin not to thoroughly 
enjoy your meals ; seems to me like flying 
in the face of Providence. Of course 
(veasoningly), if you hadn’t got them to 
eat it would be altogether different ; but 
I have got them to eat, thanks be, and I 
look upon it asa duty to eatthem. (Fans 
herself with “ Ladies’ Own.”) I shall be 
glad of my lunch to-day, too. I haven’t 
had anything excepting a few odd things 
since breakfast. 
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Her NeicHpour. I knewa lady once 
who went to Homburg, and she 

Larce Lapy (definitely). If I can’t 
get thinner withort going abroad I prefer 
to stay as Iam. I may be old-fashioned, 
but England’s quite good enough for me. 
Let those go gallivanting all over the map 
that like it. I don’t. Besides, I’m not 
such a believer in exercise as some 
people are ; there’s such a thing as over- 
doing it. (Confidently.) Catch me riding a 
bicycle! I think the way that some women 
rush about nowadays, respectable English 
women, too, is—well, I tell you candidly 
that simply to think of it throws me into 
a state of. 

Her NEIGHBOUR. 
gentle exercise ? 

LarGeE Lapy (gloomily). Make me 
worse very likely. It doesn’t do to take 
everybody's advice. 

Her NEIGHBOUR (with some spirit). 
Well, I’m sure I’ve no desire to force my 
advice upon you; you commenced the 
subject, and all I 

LARGE Lapy (reminiscentiy). But when 
I was a girl, my dear—this, now, is a fact— 
I was counted the prettiest figure in all 
Brockley. I was, indeed! Slim? (Léfts 
hands despairingly.) Slim wasn’t the word 
for it. I remember my poor dressmaker 
saying once—I’m speaking of some 
twenty or two and twenty years ago, 
before you were thought of, and when 
the fashions were different—I remember 
her saying, “‘ Ah ! Miss Totness” (that was 
my maiden name before I was married), 
“Ah! Miss Totness,” she. said, “ there’s 
some credit in fitting you.” ~ And the next 
day that poor creature—I’m telling you 
the absolute truth—went into a decline, 
and—(sighs)—ah ! asI said at the time, it 
seemed as though it was to be. 

(Shakes her head dolefully. Sharp fea- 
tured young person explains an affaire 
damour to sprightly companion.) 

SHARP FEATURES (with great relish). 
So I, naturally enough, was annoyed, you 
understand me, Miss Walters, and I wrote 


Perhaps a little 
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him a note, very short note it was, but 
very straight and to the point; and I said, 
“ Dear Mr. Boorman,” I said, “ after what 
I heard last night,”’I said, “it is desirable, 
for the sake of all parties; that our ac 
quaintance should cease.” 

Miss WALTERS (apfrovingly). ‘That 
was one up against him. . 

SHarp Features. Let me finish what 
I’m telling you. And I went on to say 
that it was no use entering into argument 
about the matter, because my mind was 
guite made up; and I hoped he’d be as 
happy in his future life as—I underlined 
this part—as he deserved to be. 

Miss Watters (chezrfally). 
take that which way he liked. 

SHARP Features. Wait a bit! “As 
he deserved to be,” I said. And then I 
finished up by saying, “I am, dear Mr. 
Boorman,” I said, ‘‘ your friend and well 
wisher”; and then I signed my name. 
Very well, then! Just as I was clos- 
ing the envelope, the thought struck 
me—— 

Miss WALTERS. 
postcript ? 

SHARP FEATURES (annoyed). Oh! do 
let me tell you all about it without inter- 
rupting. It won’t take me many minutes, 
and then you can interrupt as much as 
you like. (Resumes incident.) As I 
say, the thought struck me that I might 
just as well add something at the end 
of the letter; and so I took up the pen, and 
I said—in the letter, you know—TI said, 
“Perhaps another time that you pass re- 
marks about other people, you will take 
cire that you are not overheard.” And 
then (gleefully) I put just one more bit 
that I expect made him stare. And what 
do you think it was? 

Miss WALTERS (cross at recent re- 
proval). Oh, 7 don’t know! You're such 
an extraordinary girl. 

SHARP Features. I simply added 
these three words, “ Walls have ears.” 
(Beams upon Miss Walters proudly.) 
That’s a// I said, *‘ Walls have ears,” 


He could 


Didn’t you add a 
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Miss WALTERS (s/t// snappish). 
what did that mean ? 

Suarp Features. Oh, well! (he/p- 
essly) that was for Aim to find out. 
He’d have to read between the lines, 

lon’t you see. He could make what he 
iked of it. 

Miss WALTERS (coldly). I think it was 
stupid thing to write down at the end of 
letter. 

SHARP FEATURES (amazedly). Stupid? 

Miss WALTERS (definitely). Yes, stupid. 
Silly! Foolish! Can’t think what you 
could have been thinking about to put in 
a sentence like that. (Sharp Features 
gasps with astonishment.) He must have 
thought you’d gone off your head to go 
and put down an absurd thing like that. 
“Walls have ears,” indeed. If you'd only 
left that out. 

(Train stops at station. Burly gentle- 
man, with cigar, essays to open carriage 
door.) 

INDIGNANT Lapy (next 0 window, 
breathlessly). You can’t come in here, 
my good man, the door’s locked; and 
besides, if it wasn’t locked you couldn't 
come in with that low cigar. What 
you want is a smoking compartment, 
and 

3URLY GENTLEMAN. Ye’re wrong, ma 
good woman, I’m in no want of a smok- 
ing compairtment. All that I require 
1S 

INDIGNANT LaDy 


Well, 


Then 


(severe/y). 
please leave the handle of the carriage 


door alone, and go away. If there’s the 
least sign of disturbance I shall simply 
scream out and 
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Burty GENTLEMAN. Ye’ll pardon me, 
ma’am, for a 

INDIGNANT LaDy. Go away, please ! 
Go away at once! ‘This compartment, is 
reserved for ladies. (Bitterly.) Can't 
you read what’s on the window ? 

Burty GENTLEMAN. It’s just  pre- 
ceesely for that reason——- 

INDIGNANT Lapy (excitedly). Some- 
body call the guard and have the dread- 
ful man taken off. (Zo Burly Gentleman, 
wrathfully.) Ym ashamed of you, a man 
of your position in life. From Scotland, 
too, above all other places. 

BurLy GENTLEMAN (afpcalingly). If 
yell but listen for one meenute I'll tell 
you 

INDIGNANT Lapy (definitely). We don’t 
want to hear anything at all that you've 
got to tell us. Simply go away, please. 

Burty GENTLEMAN. I’m not going 
away without fairst 

INDIGNANT Lapy (shrieking). Guard! 
Guard! Come here instantly. Look at 
this dreadful Scotchman forcing his way 
into the compartment. 

GuarpD (remonstratingly). Now then, 
sir, what ave you up to? What d’you 
want, aye? You mustn’t go interfering 
with these ladies, you know. 

Burty GENTLEMAN (feelingly). I 
wouldna interfere with them for thairty 
thousan’ pound, ma man. _ I merely want 
me guid wife that’s sleepin’ in yon corner, 
and if 

LapiEs (allowing door to be unlocked). 
Oh, well! (Complainingly.) Why on 
earth didn’t he say so before? It would 
have saved all this argument. 
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“WIEN SHE LEFT THE COUNTRY SHE WAS SLIM!” 
By ¥. W. T. Manuel. 











_ 


BY AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE. 








ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


HE Wooed-and-Wed of Peterhead 
went into the Polar seas 
On balanced wings, whose featherings 
toyed with the morning breeze, 
And shivered to know of the fields of 
snow and the frosts of ice-hewn 
trees. 


Rough were the few that made her crew, 
rough as the North can send, 

All were the seed of the Viking breed, 
the wolf that fights to the end. 
And they were a pack that would not 
cry back, for their leader was seek- 

ing a friend. 


A friend who would make for his sweetheart’s 
sake money to spend and spare 

By a summer's toil for furs and oil with mates 
for share-and-share ; 

And safely South to the harbour mouth these 
came, but he was not there. 


Wincowere —————~— 


They told how the ice had chased them twice when he had stayed behind, 
And the snow had swept and the breeze had leapt to a blinding bitter wind, 
So the tracks were lost when back they crossed and hitn they could not find. 


So ran the tale of the Aéigaz/. But here is the truth from me ; 

They had hated him for some cabin whim, as men can hate at sea, 

And had put him ashore with the gun he bore and sailed and let him be. 
2K 
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And dead men tell no tales, ’twas well ; no help could come in time, 
For the days drew on, and the seals were gone, and the North is far to climb. 
But there is a Hand on sea and land that cannot miss a crime. 


II. 
Girls as fair as the silks they wear I’ve seen across the seas, 
I know the spells of the Southern belles, and the eyes well-played to please, 
But a single tress of our sunny Jess was worth the whole of these. 


Barefoot Jess with homely dress and a scrap of tartan plaid, 
Such winning grace in her dimpled face, and such dear laughter had— 
A man might die for the witchery of a kiss of her and be glad. 





And she was to wed the man who was dead—or lost—a distinction light, 
For let him be brave or a puling knave, and let him falter or fight, 
[s not all one when the cold comes on and that abysmal night ? 


You with the fire and your heart’s desire when the year is growing old, 
Think of the sun that is never begun and the fellness of the cold ! 
For it takes a life as a sealing-knife which Death’s keen fingers hold. 


Yes, lost or dead, what profited with no relief to send ? 
And Allan O’Thwayte the whaler’s mate made bold at winter’s end 
To ask once more as he’d asked before for the love that she gave his friend. 


And Allan then went up to the glen where the burn is fed by the snow. 
In his voice a love that surged above the words that he uttered low, 
“To see him again were a hope too vain ; and I have loved you so!” 


But the girl had turned with eyes that burned in the fever of despair— 
“The heart that I had is dead, is mad, I have no love to share! 
And what were life as another’s wife and Robin frozen there ? 


“ Yet I will ask of your love one task, but one, will you face it, or fail ? 
Is not the fate of a friend as great as the price of a whale-bone whale? 
Bring him to me from yonder sea alive, if alive, but sail!” 


His voice was dumb and his heart was numb at the words of his own death-toll, 
But what cared he for the frozen sea or the bergs that plunge and roll ! 
With the dawn of day he had sailed away, for he loved her as his soul. 


III. 
So the Wooed-and-Wed of Peterhead went into the Polar seas 
To look for the lost in the land of frost where the hearts of the mountains freeze 
Daring the breath that plays round death, a maiden’s heart to ease. 





And the whaler rose to meet the floes and strained as she felt their grip, 
Or gave her breast to a wave’s wild crest and lapped it with her lip. 
From peak to hull no following gull was whiter than the ship. 
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At length in the light of the 
sun at night they sighted 
Ice-king’s Isle, 

They saw it lie along the sky 

: and they saw it with a 

ase, | ape : smile ; 

This was the place where by 
God’s grace they should 
stand by awhile. 


limb. 


For Robin, theman marooned, 
as ran the talk of the 
Abigail, 

Had last been seen where 
the mountains lean to 
a glacier-watered 
dale : 

And thither fast in a rising 
blast they pressed with 
every sail. 


But around the bay the ice- 
pack lay like one great 
wall of stone. 

Yet the ship might ride 
till the turn of tide 
and Allan’s work be 
done. 

With that he stepned to 
the boom and _ leapt, 
and landed there 
alone. 


a. = a ee se ee, 





And he died to a speck 
from the whaler’s deck 
in that white  barren- 


-toll, 


ness ; 

Though truth to tell he went 

not well for all his 

ceze “fe / errand’s stress, 

For his thoughts were tossed 
in a storm or lost in the 
strength of his love for 
Jess. 
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And he seemed to have come with the dead man home and she, when the 
hour was past, 

(For love has wings, and sorrowings are made and fade so fast), 

Had sorrowed a bit and forgotten it and had turned to him at last. 


And a gentler scene arose between his eyes and this grim world’s-end, 
When they should stay on a Sabbath day a little time to spend 
By the grave of the dead at Peterhead ; for his rival had been his friend. 


So he went full slow across the floe, but at last he gained the strand, 
Then turned his head to the Wovoed-and-Wed and hailed and waved his 


hand : 
When, lo! a cry came answeringly from out of the frozen land. 


Over the snow like the wail of woe in the cry of a Whip poor Will, 
Or like the tongue of a wolf who has swung to the scent and means to kill, 
It hung on the air and faded there, and Allan’s heart stood still. 


But then he jeered at the heart that feared a sound in the emptiness. 
He had his work to do—not shirk for a cat-call more or less— 
And he set his face for the lightest trace of the dead man’s last distress. 


IV. 
And now he was ‘ware of a dead sea-bear and a pile of stones thereby, 
And the tattered rag of a signal-flag—a tragic irony. 
But hope is part of a brave man’s heart, though it make him but strong to 
die. 


He found a track which led him back and inland from the shore, 
And up to the ice of a precipice, a cable’s length or more, 
When again the cry came ringing by that he had heard before. 


And out of the ground a figure wound through the roof of a lair of snow, 
Wierd as the theme of a graveyard dream, gaunt as a gallows crow; 
And rocked itself on an icy shelf moaningly and slow. 


It sucked at the heel of a dead grey seal like some wild creature caged, 
And peered at the prize with puckered eyes, critical and aged, 
Glancing askew at the presence new as jealously enraged. 


Then full in his sight it rose upright and bowed to the bitter wind, 
Muttering words—the wild sad words that tell of a broken mind. 
And Allan could trace the witless face of the friend he had come to find! 


Was ¢his a task that love should ask? Was és the reward of pain? 
God ! how the voice of the devil-choice rang in the drear refrain, 
“ Bear him away to Buchan Bay, and he shall be well again! ” 
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bear him away to Buchan Bay? Safe to the arms of Jess? 
What of the days that would be always! What of the fell distress 
Of honcur saved for a life enslaved in a hell of hopelessness ! 


« Alive or dead,” were the words she said. Well dead then let it be! 
And he felt for the lock of his rifle-stock and he sank upon one knee, 
While his brow broke cold with the sweat that told of his strong agony. 


Tie knelt in the track of the r..aniac as still as a thing of stone, 
And drew a bead with a hunter’s heed on the heart that had killed his own. 
And the seagulls cried as though they vied for the first of the dead man’s 


bone. 


But yet he stayed with the rifle laid. He fingers the lock and feels, 
While out in the bay the seals at play—the glistening mild-eyed seals— 
Stop to stare at the new thing there, the motionless speck that kneels. 


For a torturing thought awoke and fought with the hate that the fiend had 
sown. 

Could he live a lie with her pure, clear eye looking into his own? 

Could he love her still with this deed of ill mocking in undertone ? 


And he flung to the snow with a startled throw the gun he had held till then 
What though wrong strive with the strength of five if right with the strength 


of ten ? 
(For over his face there passed the trace of the spirit that strives with men.) 


And he reached to the truth of a law whose youth is older than time is old, 
Of sacrifice the eternal price of love—and the test of the gold. 
Though how it went in the argument Allan could not have told. 


He only knew that he loved her true, far more than his happiness. 
She had asked him this and it should be this! What of one heart the less ! 
God help him, he should do faithfully. Robin should live for Jess. 


Yes, it was done ; the day was won, though wearily went the fight. 

But the eye that had been so clear and keen was sad with a wistful light, 

And the yellow hair that the Northmen wear was touched with streaks of 
white. 


V. 
Now Allan meant in this intent of saving his hapless friend 
To lead him back along the track to the ice-floes’ seaward end, 
And sail away to Buchan Bay where his wild wits should mend. 


But the crazy man divined the plan and fled with a mocking cry ; 
Pauseless he went up the steep ascent of each acclivity 
Till he gained a peak with a frenzied shriek and laughed into the sky. 
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He stayed not still for Allan’s will but dropped into some dim space, 
And took a ravine which came between on the very glacier’s face 
With the cunning leap of a mountain sheep familiar with the place. 


A strength of limb denied to him, as they say, who is strong and sane, 
Fitfully forms in the gust and storms of the wild distempered brain. 


Be this as it may the daft that day was strong with the strength of twain. 


And Allan found that he made no ground for a!l that his wit could teach, 
For the madman sped with tireless tread warily out of reach, 
And still at the dawn of the second morn each was watching each. 


HIS FINGERS FELT FOR THE KNIFE AT HIS BELT. 


And Allan had failed for the time, but hailed the hope o! » surer way 
By bringing aid from the ship, and made for the head o/ t ¢ frozen bay. 
But there is a moon when all things keep, and there is an ill-starred day ; 


And who shall win when the fates begin to rustle their pinions black ? 
For the bergs that ride with wind and tide had driven tle vessel back, 
So that she lay ten miles away low in a red sun’s track. 


This was the thing which, wearying in hunger, and alone, 
Allan learned as he returned to drop on a barren stone, 


Sick with the sense of his impotence and with doubt of the drear unknown. 
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And into a cleft which the wind had left the worn-out whaler crept, 
To wait till the sea should again be free, but little watch he kept, 
For sleep is kind to the tired mind in the cold ; and Allan slept. 


VI. 
What are the ways of the law which sways the mind of the insane? 
Could it be just the vague mistrust of being hunted again 
That took control of the madman’s soul in the fetters forged of Cain ? 


God knows. But now with twitching brow he peered from behind a stone, 
Like some wild ghoul, some devil’s-tool of a crouching skeleton, 
At the resting-place of the weary face slumbering alone. 


Down through the rocks as an Arctic fox who creeps on an Arctic hare, 
Worming low through the drifted snow, pausing to peep and stare, 
With cat-like stride he reached the side of the still form sleeping there. 


Was there no one to make the sleeper awake to the danger threatening ? 
Nothing to rouse those tired brows to a sense of this boding thing ? 
None: not so much as a snowflake’s touch or the shadow of some bird’s wing. 


His fingers felt for the knife at his belt and he raised his hand amain, 
His eyes al! bright with the lurid light that burns in a madman’s brain, 
And struck with the strength of the blade’s full length, once, twice, and again. 


VII. 
The wind had gone and the ship came on free of the loosened ice, 
And he sat by the side of the friend who had died to pay love’s fatal price, 
And flourished the knife that had slain a life, as a priest at sacrifice. 


They closed in then, those whaling men, on that grim sentinel. 
Between rage and grief his shrift was brief, and he fell where his victim fell— 
And all is said of the Wovoed-and- Wed, or little remains to.tell. 


For they carried each to the frozen beach tenderly none the less, 
They laid them out and put about in the Polar solemness, 
And sailed away for Buchan Bay and brought them home to Jess. 


She did not greet, but wanly sweet she listened the story through, 
She put them by all wearily as many as came to woo, 
And faded when spring was freshening, before the rowans blew. 


She lies in the grave where the voice of the wave comes soft as a nesting dove, 
And the burn below is cool with the snow of the mountain-face above 
Between the dead she might now wed and the dead she might not love. 


Never again may we see these twain when the northing whalers start, 
Never again shall Jess and her loveliness pass with the kelping-cart ; 
God be kind to the broken mind and kind to the broken heart. 





“OUT WANDO WAY.” 


BY A, J. DAWSON. 
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** What matters the sand or the whitening chalk, 
The blighted herbage, the black’ning log, 
The crooked beak of the eagle-hawk, 
Or the hot red tongue of the native dog ? 
That couch was rugged, those sextons rude, 
Yet, in spite of a leaden shroud, we know 
That the bravestand fairest areearth-worms’ food, 
When once they’re gone where we all must go.” 

—GONE, 


UT now,” I said, “when 
there’s coach roads and wire 
fences everywhere, I sup- 
pose there’s no more adven- 

ture or romance in the bush, eh ?” 

“TI don’t know about vomance,” replied 


the coachman, caressing the pole horses’ 


flanks with the bight of his whip’s fall, 
“but there’s a sight o’ queer things 


happens in the bush. Least, you and 
me, town chaps, ’ud think ’em queer 
enough, though the bushies don’t reckon 
’em much account.” 

Barney was a native of Tibbereena, the 
little northern town from which, under his 
charge, I had travelled all through the hot, 
sleepy Australian day, on the box of a 
Cobb’s Royal Mail. During the last hour 
of our journey I had sought information 
from him on various topics, and had 
received many of such little glimpses of 
the inwardness of things Australian as a 
mail coach-driver can give. 

A coach-driver is not a dweller in the 
bush, but one who runs always along the 
fringes of the great wilderness, fetching 
and carrying. So though, being on the 
fringe only he necessarily sees mistily, he 
sees much. 

“Ah!” I continued, invitingly, “but 
there are no bushrangers ; the gold here- 
abouts seems played out ; and, hang it! 


there can’t’ be much fear of a man’s 
really losing himself in country where as 
soon as you get off one squatter’s outside 
paddocks, you run against a boundary 
rider’s hut, or the wire fences of the next 
man’s run.” 

“ A-ap! Hold up, you bay brumby.” 
Barney addressed his off-side leader. 
“ That’s what a new chum always thinks. 
But even a wire-fenced three-mile paddock 
isn’t exactly your maze at Hampton 
Court, where a cooey at one end ’ll be 
heard the other. So they tell me, any- 
how. My oath! but I’ve known a man 
eleven years out here and then bushed on 
his own run; bushed so he was out all of 
two nights an’ a day. His troubles about 
wire fences. He was within ten mile of 
his own verandah all the time, an’ when 
they found him he was dizzy with walkin’ 
round an’ round in the scrub, like a 
brumby foal in a stockyard.” 

** And was that anywhere about here ?” 
I asked. 

“The man was Ryan, Patsy Vanity 
Ryan they called him ; and his place is 
about seven miles over yonder. See where 
that blue line gets sort o’ pale and misty? 
That’s where he’s been ring-barkin’ in an 
outside paddock. Why, there’s a woman 
down here in the township, where we gel 
fresh mokes, who—well, you wait, an’ I'll 
show her to you. She'll be on the 
verandah when we pass.” 

Five minutes afterwards we were bowl. 
ing down a sharp dip in the road, where a 
culvert crossed a shallow creek on the edge 
of the township of Mindoola, at which 
we changed horses. The first house we 
passed beyond the culvert was an unpre- 
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tentious little place of weather-board, half 
hidden in trailing passion vines and wild 
creepers. 

At one end of the verandah of this 
cottage a woman stood looking out at us 
from under one brown, up-lifted palm, as 
though expecting that the coach would 
stop. One could see by her face and the 
lissom lines of her figure that, according 
to the foolish method of reckoning age by 
years, this woman was still young, pro- 
vably under thirty. But her hair was 
quite white, save and excepting where a 
few brown lines streaked it. None of it 
was grey. And the lines about her 
mouth and the expression in her big 
eyes, told one that the woman had lived a 
good deal. ‘Nothing to-day,” shouted 
Barney as we lumbered heavily past, leav- 
ing in our wake a dense cloud of white 
dust. 

Then, looking back over Barney’s 
driving-arm, and along the side of the dust- 
cloud, I saw the woman’s shoulders droop 
a little, as she turned away from where she 
had stood at the verandah end, and spoke 
to a man who appeared in the door of the 
cottage. 

Careful handling and patient listening, 
was the price which had to be paid for a 
story from Barney. We had some hours 
of early night before us after leaving 
Mindoola. I will pass over the bargain- 
ing. Barney had an interesting but con- 
fusing method of arriving at one story by 
telling a dozen other equally curious ones, 
of that great bush, the fringes of which he 
knew. Justice cannot here be done to his 
method. 

This is what he told me about the 
woman I had seen on the verandah, and 
about two men, Reginald Crockett and 
Bob Morton. Sometimes he paused to 
swear affectionately at his horses, and 
again, occasionally, to make a flying cut 
with his whip at some bat-eyed ’guano 
dozing on a road-side tree-trunk. 

“Being lost isn’t a woman’s yarn to 
frighten children with. Not in the bush 


anyhow. You believe me. It’s a thing 
for a man to be scared of, though. An’ he 
needn’t be ashamed of his scare neither, 
fora man’s never the same again once he’s 
been bushed. You go an’ talk to some 
old stock-rider, who’s maybe never been 
bushed, but just lived most of his time 
in an’ out humpy on a station lying 
back somewhere. Maybe you’ll find him 
good as gold an’ white ill through, but ‘he’s 
not the sort o’ man you'd care to live 
with. He’s not a sociable man, an’ he 
won’t talk for nuts, "less when he’s asleep, 
an’ then maybe he’ll talk the hind leg offa 
bullock. He’s different to you an’ me, 
and most times he’d sooner be alone than 
not. 

“‘ Well, three years ago—maybe four— 
there wasn’t a prettier sort o’ girl in the 
Ooroonooke than Norah Fenton. That 
was her you saw on the verandah, for all 
her white hair. She was only a store- 


keeper’s daughter, but she could have 
married a squatter if she’d liked, or most 
The manager of the Joint 


anyone else. 
Stock in jerieldie—that’s the next town- 
ship—he wanted her; an’ Patsy Vanity 
Ryan, of Dingo Flats, him I told you of ; 
he wanted her. But Norah, she’d been 
brought up in the bush before her father 
took to storekeeping in Mindoola, an’ she 
loved the bush an’ bushies. So the bank 
manager didn’t get much of a look in, and 
Patsy Vanity, he was just a bletherskite 
of a man, anyhow; the sort of chap 
who'll always sit like a bag of coals on 
his horse if he lives till Doomsday. A 
no-account man in the bush. 

“No! Norah would have Bob Morton, 
or else, as she told her father, she’d die 
an old maid. Well, the old man cut up 
pretty rough about it, as I can well 
understand, bein’ a father myself, with 
a daughter that’s—well ——” 

* And so, Norah?” 

“ Well, as I was saying, the old man got 
his wool off about it. Norah was his only 
child, an’ her mother was dead, years 
back. You see, this Bob Morton was a 
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white man enough, and real good com- 
pany, but he was a bit wild. Well, he 
was two ends and the middle of a 
damned young scamp, if you'll excuse 
my bad French. No harm in him, you 
know, but now an’ again he’d get as full 
of tanglefoot as he could hold, and gallop 
the legs off a horse all night for sheer 
devilment. He was a shearer and a 
bound’ry-rider ; an’ God knows what he 
wasn’t, in a careless, timber-getting, bul- 
lock-driving sort of way. But he’d always 
do a good turn, I never heard of his doing 
a bad one; an’ the girls all through the 
Ooroonooke swore by him. I reckon 
he was in dead earnest about Norah too, 
for he kept paddocks away from tangle- 
foot an’ all sorts of devilment after he 
began making up to her. An’ he pro- 
mised old Fenton he’d settle down, and 
work like a bullock on the conditional 
lease selection he was cockatooing with, 
out back of Jerieldie. 

“However, old Fenton had mighty 
little faith in Bob, an’ when young 
Crockett—Regnall—I forget his name 


“ Reginald,” I suggested. 


“That’s it. Regular old country 
name, isn’t it? When young Crockett 
came meandering round the store in the 
evening after Norah, old Fenton took a 
brace, and told the girl she could have 
the Englishman, an’ welcome. This young 
Crockett, you see, had money, and was 
going to be a squatter somewhere in the 
Ooroonooke. He was getting colonial 
experience then on Patsy’s run. But all 
the colonial experience he wanted was 
what he could get in old Fenton’s store. 
An’ for the matter of that I s’pect he did 
learn more from Norah an’ Bob Morton 
than ever P. V. could a’ taught him. 

“He was clean gone on the girl, 
there’s no doubt about that; an’ you’d 
’'ve thought his courting, with all his old 
country ways an’ graces, would ’ve fetched 
any girl. It might a’ done with any other 
girl in the Ooroonooke. But, as I well 
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know—for he told me all about it himself 
—it made no sort of difference to Norah 
Fenton. She liked him, an’ told him so. 
But that was as far as he could get, with 
old Fenton at his back an’ all. An’ the 
queerest part of the thing was that him 
and Bob Morton was just as thick as 
thieves. You can’t beat a real raw new 
chum and a gentleman’s son, for devil- 
ment. They’re just the sort of chaps 
that'll gallop all night in country fit 
to kill a horse walkin’, an’ work all day, 
an’ dance all the next night, an’ drink 
whiskey all the next day ; just for devilry. 

“ These two had chummed up the very 
day Crockett arrived at Patsy Vanity’s, 
fresh from Sydney, and smelling of the old 
country. An’ you can believe me or not, 
but Bob Morton and little Crockett, the 
new chum, they used to hang round Fen- 
ton’s verandah in the evenings courting 
Norah at the one time, in their own way. 

“ Bob used to do the canoodling, an’ get 
all the pretty things said to him ; and little 
Crockett ’ud sit on the verandah rail, an’ 
listen, an’ gas about the moonlight, an’ 
foolishness, old country style. Then 
they’d ride away together, an’ roust out 
an’ old man kangaroo in the bush, an’ 
gallop his hind legs off till morning, just 
to show there was no ill-feeling. But 
Norah would let Bob Morton kiss her, 
an’ she’d just hold out her hand, with a 
‘Good-night, Mister Crockett!’ to the 
little chap. 

“I know all about these things, d’ye 
see, because he’s ‘told me himself, young 
Crockett.” 

I nodded, and Barney used words to 
his horses, collectively and individually. 
Then he lit the frayed stump of a cigar— 
coach-drivers and hotel-keepers are the 
only folk on the fringes of the bush who 
smoke cigars, unless one counts bank- 
managers, and doctors, and such-like— 
and continued his remarks to me. 

“Well, this three-cornered footling 
went on for a while, because, you see, 
both men were in dead earnest ; and the 
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girl loved one, an’ the father favoured the 
other. But at last Bob an’ Norah put 
their backs up, an’ the old man had to 
cave in. Bob had made two or three 
clever sheep deals, an’ seemed to be 
doing fairly well on his selection about 
that time, too. Him an’ Norah was to be 
married in a fortnight, an’ little Crockett 
knew all about it; an’ didn’t have any 
more hope than a dingo ina trap. Still, 
he used to hover round that verandah 
with Bob Morton in the evenings. That 
was habit, I reckon, like if you turn a 
stable-fed horse out in the bush, he'll 
come sniffing up to the rails every night 
for his grub. 

“What was I saying? Get along, horses! 
Steady, you yellow cow! This isn’t a 
circus. Oh, yes! Well, they was to be 
married in a fortnight, an’ just then a friend 
o’ Bob’s comes along with his pockets 
cram full o’ notes, an’ a thirst on him that 
made the Mindoola boys sit up. An’ they 
take Worcester sauce of a morning. This 


chap was an Englishman, and a regular 


devil. But it appears he had struck 
gold, an’ struck it pretty rich, out some- 
where the other side o’ Wando, in 
mighty rough country. Nothing would 
suit him but Bob Morton must come out 
an’ see the ground, an’ make a bit to buy 
furniture with. ‘You can pick it up,’ he 
says, ‘an’ make more in a week than two 
season’s shearing.’ 

“Bob hummed and hawed, with his 
eyes shining, an’ his fingers itching ; an’ 
at last he kissed Norah, an’ said he’d be 
back two full days before the wedding. 
Little Crockett looks sideways at Norah. 
I fancy I see him, with a funny, watery 
kind of look in his eyes. An’ then he 
saddles up, an’ off with Bob and Bob’s 
friend Inglis. 

“It was three days’ hard riding, an’ not 
much sleep, to the God-forsaken gully out 
Wando way where Inglis had struck colour. 
So Bob reckoned he’d only spend six days 
there, an’ then get back to Mindoola two 
days before the wedding. Inglis said you 


could do the ride ina day an’ a half or two 
days through the bush. ‘But the country’s 
rough as blazes, an’ knocks hell out o’ 
your mokes,’ he said. So they went by 
the road as far as the Wando hills. And 
when they got there, Bob, who knew a 
thing or two about alluvial mining, he 
was fairly bitten with gold fever. Him 
an’ Crockett worked on from Inglis’ 
patch, and fairly raked the stuff in, in the 
dry bed of an old creek. Morton reckoned 
he’d made a tidy wedding present for 
Norah while he was at it. An’ little 
Crockett, he helped Bob. 

“Well, they stuck at it for four days 
out of the six, an’ all the time that devil 
of an Englishman, Inglis, he sat beside 
the old creek on a fallen log, an’ bustled 
them about at their work. He had a big 
case of whiskey out there in his humpy, 
and at the end of four days he was mighty 
near seeing things. Then on the fourth 
day, he says, 

“**T’m goin’ into Tibbereena, you chaps, 
to havea bit of life. You peg away at the 
dirt ; there’s plenty of it ; an’ I’ll be along 
at Mindoola in time for th’wedding. You’d 
better go back by th’ road, because y’ 
know that way, an’ the other’s pretty dam 
rough.’ 

“Well, of course, Bob laughs at this. 
An Englishman telling him which way 
he’d better go in the bush! An’ Inglis 
rides away alone to Tibbereena. An’ Bob 
goes on in the dry creek bed with little 
Crockett. 

“When the sixth morning came they’d 
made a very tidy haul, and the little man 
started rolling up his swag ready for 
riding back with Bob to Mindoola, as per 
invoice. 

“*What’s up now, little man?’ says 
Bob. 

““*Well, this is our day for making 
tracks, isn’t it ?’ 

“*Snakes! I’m not going to leave the 
find to-day,’ said Bob. He’d got the fever 
in his bones then. ‘No! We'll knock 
another day an’a half out of this creek, 
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an’ start when it gets cool to-morrow. 
Then we'll ride hard, an’ take the bush 
track, an’ we'll get to Mindoola some time 
on Thursday night.’ 

“Bob was to be married in the little tin 
church we passed this side the township, 
ar.’ Friday was the day of the wedding. 
Nice fortunate day for a wedding, wasn’t 
it?” 

I nodded promptly to:show my respect 
for Barney's view of Friday as a wedding- 
day. And Barney resumed, 

“ Well, sure enough, they worked right 
on, an’ were at it again before sun-up next 
day. Then, in the early evening, they 
rolled up their swags—they must have 
been worth a tidy cheque—an’ they 
started, driving their pack-horse for all he 
was worth; an’ more, down the Wando 
range on the bush track to Mindoola. 
It’s a sweet thing, that track. I’ve seen 
it once, an’ I reckon it was made by bun- 
yips. You never see a sheep there, only 
kangaroos, an’ grey rock-wallabies, and a 
few brumbies. Them, an’ death-adders 
an’ snakes of all kinds. An’ when the 
wind blows up there it howls in the 
gorges like a beast in pain. But no beast 
ever lapped in hide could howl like it. 
And no horse ever foaled could ever gal- 
lop there, not for long. But Bob an’ little 
Crockett were in a hurry when they started, 
and I reckon they scared the life out o’ the 
wallabies an bandicoots, with their whip- 
crackin’ an’ shoutin’ to the pack-horse.” 

Barney paused, and reflectiyely flicked 
the near-side leader’s ear with his whip, so 
that the animal plunged and jerked its 
nose from its knees into mid-air. 

“Hold up then, sleepy, an’ get along, 
you three-legged brumby.” 

Then Barney turned again to me, and 
took a light from my pipe, for one of my 
cigars. 

“Well, all this time, Norah had been 
getting ready for the wedding, and sing- 
ing an’ cooin’ to herself like a humming- 
bird. Some aunt of hers had come down 
from Queensland side to help, and old Fen- 


ton had to live in th’ store an’ keep pretty 
quiet there. I reckon he had to eat 
hotted-up stuffs and cold snacks, that fort- 
night, same as a man has to who livesin a 
house where a wedding’s goin’ to be. The 
banns had been cried before Bob and 
Crockett went away, and things been 
fixed up with the parson for eleven o’clock 
on Friday morning. The Jerieldie parson 
holds a service once a week at Mindoola, 
you know. 

“On the Wednesday, Norah sat on her 
father’s verandah waiting to see Bob and 
little Crockett ride down the road. She 
sat there till midnight, but Bob didn’t 
come. You see there was no way of his 
sending a message, so, of course, Norah 
worried more than a bit. 

“ Next day—that was Thursday—lInglis 
comes saggin’ down the road from Tib- 
bereena in the afternoon, galloping a 
blood horse, as if the road wasn’t wide 
enough, an’ carrying more whiskey about 
him than you or me ’ud like to pay for. 

“Norah was real glad to see him, 
because he’d been with Bob and Crockett. 
So she overlooked the whiskey, though she 
couldn’t have over-smelt it; and sat the 
Englishman down on the store verandah 
to talk to him. 

“Well, of course, it was true Norah’s 
sweetheart had made a very tidy week’s 
takings up beyond the Wando hills, but 
according to Inglis’ showing, him and 
little Crockett had made a fortune, an’ 
were riding back then, covered in glory 
and gold-dust, to the wedding. I daresay 
all this kind of took the edge off Norah’s 
trouble when Bob didn’t turn up next 
day. And yet she must have felt pretty 
sick, poor girl, because she went up to 
the little tin church in all her finery, to 
wait for him. 

“The time passed mighty slow, you 
know, as it does whiles, but still it passed. 
Saturday and Sunday passed, and part of 
Monday, an’ still no word from Bob Mor- 
ton or little Crockett. An’ all this while 
Inglis was drinking Mindoola dry an’ 
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keeping all the boys lively for the wedding. 
An’ Norah, poor Norah, she was getting 
white and kind o’ trembly, ’cos she didn’t 
eat or sleep worth mentioning. 

“On Monday afternoon that devil of 
an Englishman got out as far as Fenton’s 
verandah, and had his blood mare brought 
round there. He’d a bottle of whiskey in 
each coat pocket, an’ he said he was 
goin’ to hustle the boys down from his 
God-forsaken creek out Wando way, dam 
if he wouldn’t. Norah, she’d just struck a 
bright idea, an’ old Fenton kind o’ en- 
couraged her in it to make her eat. It 
appears she reckoned Bob and Crockett, 
bein’ away in the bush, had forgotten the 
dates somehow, an’ were coming down for 
the wedding on the next Friday. 

“* Ves,’ says Inglis, full as he could 
hold. ‘ That’s it. But I’ll make ’em sit 
up. I'll take an almanack with me.’ 

“So he rode away with a foot long of 
Sydney Mail almanack stickin’ out of his 
coat with the whiskey bottles. And that 
was the last time that Englishman was 
seen in Mindoola. 

* All through that week Norah was 
fretting herself into a shadow, but she 
said they’d all be at the church on Friday 
morning sure enough. An she would be 
there, an’ the parson would be there. An’ 
Norah’s aunt just told Fenton to do as he 
was bid, for the girl’s mind was set. It 
was too, an’ a team o’ bullocks couldn’t 
have shifted her from the front of the 
little church, when Friday mornin’ came. 
It's a strange thing when a girl in trouble 
gets a thing into her bones. You've got 
to get out o’ the track, an’ lend her the 
bush, an’ I reckon God somehow fixes 
things up accordin’. 

“‘ Well, you may reckon the whole town- 
ship was out on parade in front of the tin 
church ; and the parson from Jerieldie 
was there, an’ half the Ooroonooke be- 
sides. It must ’ve been a thunderin’ 
nervous time, I tell you ; an’ Mick Foley 
from the hotel did a roaring trade in 
nips at the back o’ the church. At 
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eleven o’clock they tried to get the gizl 
away, and she flashed out at them all, 
through her veil, an’ asked the parson if he 
wanted her to break faith with her man. 
I think she must ’ve been half crazy with 
fretting. 

“*Tt’s a hard thing,’ she says, ‘if we 
can’t give five minutes’ grace to them 
that’s riding a hundred an’ fifty miles to 
get here.’ 

“So they waited. The parson was sort 
of flattened out. He was a young chap, 
fresh from Sydney, an’ he told me after- 
wards, when I was drivin’ him on this box- 
seat to Tibbereena, how they all got silent 
and creepy, till it was like a moonlight 
night in a five mile paddock, where the 
trees are ring-barked an’ there’s nothin’ 
alive. An’ that was noonday, when the 
sun was fetchin’ trickles o’ sweat out of the 
horses hitched up along th’ fence. He 


says he could hear Norah breathing, an’ 
the bark of a crow in a blue-gum across 
the road, startled the whole crowd of ’em 
waiting there. 


“ All of a sudden Norah jumped, an’ 
the parson told me he felt sick. They 
heard a kind o’ singing noise ’way up 
along the Wando track which runs into 
th’ Mindoola road alongside the church 
paddock. It was a queer, cracked, thin 
sort of voice, like a sick calf’s bleating, an’ 
when it came a little nearer they could 
make out the words. It was a proper 
song, the parson told me. Something 
about a man having no time to waste 
because this was his wedding morning. I 
know there was a ‘ding-dong’ chorus 
about bells ; an’ I know that crowd never 
moved hand nor foot while the voice 
came nearer. 

“At last it stopped, and they saw a 
horse come round the bend in th’ track, 
with a man huddled up along his back, 
and another man walkin’ along by his 
side, holding his arm round the first 
man’s neck. An’ all the while the crowd 
stood stone still, an’ the parson could 
hear Norah breathing, short and quick 
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An’ Norah was standing like a queen, in 
her long veil, holding out one hand. 

“Then th’ horse stopped, an’ the little 
man walkin’ by the side of it dragged th’ 
other man off the saddle, still holding his 
arm roun’ his neck, an’ staggered down 
along th’ fence to th’ gate carrying him. 
The crowd stood back to give him room, 
an’ no one had sense enough to do any- 
thing. So th’ little man staggered right 
up to where Norah stood beside the par- 
son, an’ knelt down so’s the other man lay 
on the grass. But the little man’s arm sort 
o’ stuck roun’ th’ other one’s neck ; an’ it 
wasn’t a pretty thing to see, because the 
sleeve was all torn and soaked in dry 
blood, an’ the fleshy part of the arm was 
torn, too, like a dingo will tear a dead 
man’s arm. An’ the big man onthe grass 
was stiff, stone dead, as the crowd might 
have seen before. An’ all round his mouth 
was caked and crusted with dry blood an’ 
bits of skin.” 

“ What, Bob ?” 
The big dead man was 


“Why, yes! 
Bob ; an’ the little man, mad as mad 


could be, was the little new chum, 
Crockett, who’d managed to live through 
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that eight days in the bush somehow. An’, 
mad or not, he carried his partner to his 
wedding, an’ got him there, though he was 
dead. 

“He got sort of right in his mind after- 
wards, but no one could make him talk 
about that week in the Wando country. 
The two had got bushed directly after 
leaving Inglis’s humpy, an’ the end of 
their bushin’ was that mornin’ outside the 
tin church. Little Crockett went away 
somewhere afterwards, home to the Old 
Country, I was told. But he came back 
again, for he’s bound’ry ridin’ not fifty 
miles from here now. 

“Norah Fenton? Well, that’s what 
made an old woman of her. She’s right 
enough now, ’cept for the one thing. She’s 
always waiting for me when I pass; an’ 
every Friday, same as a man goes to mass, 
she—— Hullohere! Chip! Hold up, 
brumbies! Here’s Jerieldie, an’ the 
end of your trip, sir! Well, thanks! 
It is dry work, when you’re driving, 
too.” 

So we went into the Jerieldie hotel 
together when the coach stopped, and 
I heard no more. 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


X.—THE EmpPIRE. 


~@ T was, no doubt, the experience 
of an evening at the Empire 
that gave birth to the mali- 
cious saying that the English 
take their pleasures sadly. 

But the shallow observer who penned 
this hasty remark had failed to grasp the 
true character of the place which he at- 
tacked. It cannot be too clearly insisted on 
that the Empire is not, and never has been, 
intended as a mere plcce cf amusement. 
In the view of its high-minded manage- 
ment it is, before everything else, an edu- 
cational institution for the elevation of the 
masses. To treat it in any other light is 
to give these worthy gentlemen pain. To 
refer to it as a music-hall is simply to goad 
them to madness, 

It was at one time the secret ambition 
of the directorate to have their building 
mistaken for the Imperial Institute. In 
the pursuit of this fatal aspiration they 
recklessly imported boxing kangaroos 
from Australia and singing colliers from 
the wilds of Wales. They only drew the 
line at Nautch girls. Against frivolity of 
any kind they set their faces like a flint. 

Now it is their one craving to establish 
their concern on the footing of an annexe 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—a species of Toynbee Hall. They 
spare no effort to lure the studious youth 
of those learned bodies within their walls. 
It makes their eyes well over with happy 
tears to behold, as, for instance, on the 
evening of the annual Boat Race, the 
rows of thirsty scholars, their pale coun- 
tenances worn with burning the mid- 
night oil. 


It is even said that the Empire direc- 
tors have carried their servile imitation so 
far as to call their house the College, and 
to allude to their venerable manager as 
the Dean. 

The same rigidly classical and scholastic 
spirit makes itself felt'in the alleged enter- 
tainments which are given on the stage of 
the Empire. There is no thoughtless 
levity about these proceedings. The 
solemn Terpsichorean rites which take 
up the greater part of the programme are, 
it is well known, founded upon the relig- 
ious ceremonies of the ancient Greeks, as 
practised in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
To sit through these grave functions is 
a severe discipline for the young and 
worldly-minded, and has been found to 
require a free resort to tonics of a stimu- 
lating character. 

It may appear strange that in the face 
of these high and unselfish ideals the 
Empire should be made the object of 
unworthy attack. Yetso it is. There is 
no place in London which is more per- 
sistently misunderstood. This is due to 
the spite of envious rivals, which have 
stooped to the basest calumnies to under- 
mine its reputation. 

The Empire has partly drawn this hos- 
tility on itself by unbecoming pride. It 
poses as the Mecca of the English-speak- 
ing race, and looks down on, and sneers 
at, less prosperous institutions. It claims 
to be more popular than the British 
Museum, and better known than the 
Dogs’ Home at Battersea. 

It can hardly be wondered at that 
such exorbitant pretensions should have 
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aruused 1ll-feeling on the part of the con- 
cerns referred to. The trustees of the 
British Museum have vainly tried to con- 
eal their hatred of the Empire. The 
wuthorities of the Dogs’ Home have long 
een engaged in secret machinations for 
iis overthrow. 

It is, however, the extraordinary bitter- 
ness prevailing between the Empire and 
tre London County Council that has ex- 
cited so much remark. 
Council should feel some jealousy of the 
Fmpire is natural enough. . The Council 
is the younger institution of the two, and 
of course it has not yet attained to the 
same prestige and popularity as its older 
rival. Moreover, the performances given 
by the Council do not always reach the 
same high standard as that which pre- 
vails in the house in Leicester Square. 
Its entertainments are expensively staged, 
but many of the performers are open to 
the charge of amateurishness, and there 
is a certain monotony about its pro- 


gramme which will have to be got rid 
of if the Spring Gardens house is ever 
to be a real success. 


The County Council has not yet pro- 
duced a really good ballet. Its low 
comedy is not always quite refined. And, 
moreover, it is severely handicapped by the 
exclusion of ladies from its caste, a point 
on which it is known to feel strongly. 

Still, there is no real reason why the 
two institutions should clash. London is 
large enough for both. After all, their 


That the County , 
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aims are in muny respects widely distinct. 
They appeal to different publics, in fact. 
The Empire is more of a civilising 
medium ; it confers happiness by other 
means. There can be no real rivalry 
between the artistes who appear on its 
boatds, and those who figure in the bills 
of the Council. Let each-wear his own 
laurels, without jealously interfering with 
his neighbour. aoe 

How much good has been done by the 
Empire may never be known. How 
many- young men have been rescued 
from evil lives by its ennobling influence 
it would be indeed difficult to estimate. 
But there can be no more inspiring sight 
for the moralist than to look around the 
crowded seats and mark the bright, happy 
faces of those who, but for this refuge, 
might have been mis-spending their time 
in far different ways, perhaps reading de- 
basing fiction or frivolous magazines, or 
brutalising themselves with the unhal- 
lowed excitement of draughts, or herding 
in the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
insidious Mutual Improvement Class, or 
riding in the degrading ’bus to the dis- 
reputable suburb to enervate their minds 
with the debilitating conversation of the 
pernicious maiden aunt. 

It is considerations like these that form 
the true glory of the Empire, and cause it 
to be pointed out to pilgrims from other 
lands, to the dusky Boer and the wild 
redskin of Chicago, as the home of Eng- 
land’s greatness. 
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y Waa) F certain artists modify their 
“style” according as their 

ideas change with time, as a 

new tide of opinion estab- 

lishes itself in Art, influenced by fashion 
or the social tendencies of the day, M. 
Bouguereau is not one of these. After 
having manipulated colours, like those 
who have passed through the academical 
studies, the painter of “La Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” often attacked, in spite of 
criticisms has not sensibly changed his 
form or colouring. ‘Such as he was for- 
merly he has remained. Discussion, no 
more than praise, has not turned him 
aside from the way he has chosen. 


Idealist, pursuant to his temper, a fault- 


less draughtsman, M. Bouguereau has 
found that sweetness of style, conven- 
tional grace, and mellow shades’ are 
the only advantages that suit plastic art, 
or, at least, the form of art he has 
thought right to adopt. One can, evi- 
dently, criticise these tendencies, but in a 
time of decay, where repeated conces- 
sions are for many the only rule of con- 
duct, one cannot, in spite of certain 
reserves, hinder one’s self from manifest- 
ing some sympathy for the artist who has 
willingly maintained his ideas to the end, 
without troubling himself about the noise 
made around him, and taking only as his 
motto the Oriental proverb, “ The dogs 
bark, the caravan passes.” The steady 
earnest work, only interrupted by the 
duties of his position, and the advice due 
to his pupils of the school, comprise in a 
few words the life of the painter, which 

career of half a century has never 
hanged during a single day. 


BERNAC. 
FIORILLO, PARIS. 


Although one has often spoken of the 
artist and his methodical life, it seemed 
interesting to us on a fine July morning 
to go and talk with the painter whose 
pictures have found their place in the 
public and private collections of the 
world. 

Contrary to the example of a number of 
his successful brethren, generally installed 
in the modern quarters of the Park 
Monceau, or in the airy avenues close to 
the western fortifications, M. Bouguereau 
lives on the left side of the Seine, not far 
from the Luxembourg. in a large house of 
a quiet quarter—Rue Notre Dame d@¢s 
Champs. The Parisians of the boulevard, 
whose activity is concentrated solely 
between the Faubourg Montmartre and 
the Madeleine, would call this part “ the 
provinces,” with the affectation of disdain 
that the “born-boulevardier” professes 
for all that does not gravitate in the 
narrow circle of the theatres, news- 
papers, and cafés! But for the thinker, 
the worker, this quiet quarter, where the 
passers-by are rare, and where the bells of 
the numerous surrounding convents ring 
all together the hours of recreation, study, 
meals, and prayers, this neighbourhood 
has a particular attraction, a restful stamp 
specially appreciated by the dreamers, 
and all those in general whom the~con- 
temporary agitation and the struggle for 
life. have not yet involved. To be exact, 
I should say, however, that this part is 
not absolutely deserted. Numerous artists 
have chosen to reside there, and the 
English of both sexes who come to Paris 
to study painting have, I am assured, 
a preference for these tranquil regions. 
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A court, a large entrance gate, a power- 
ful electric bell, recalling those of the 
railway stations, and we find ourselves 
within the residence of the painter of 
“Ste. Cecile.” A servant, without asking 
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quietly continuing his work, disappears 
in a neighbouring room, we arrive on the 
fourth floor, and knock at-the door. 
A distant voice calls out: ““Come in!” ana 
we enter an immense studio, divided by 

an old tapestry, 





i 





BOUGUEREAU AT WORK, 


our name or the object of our visit, 
answers us: “M. Bouguereau? Go up to 
the top, you will find a door on your left ! 
It’s there!” After this very simple re- 
ception we climb up a large staircase 
carefully waxed ; and whilst the servant, 


at the foot of 
which someold 
arm-chairs are 
placed. The 
master is not 
there, but one 
finds large 
paintings hang- 
ing on the 
walls, innumer- 
able works in 
outline, pic- 
turesquely _ lit- 


place. Here 
is, truly, the 
studio of a 
worker, and 
not the salon 
encumbered 
with plushes, 
nick-nacks, and 
the little chat- 
tels of a mo- 
dern_ painter ! 
Still, M. Bou- 
guereau is not 
installed there. 
At the end of 
this - vast hall 
we discover, 
divided by a 
glass-door, 
another room, 
or rather a 
large conserva- 
tory, where a 
model is sitting, whilst a little man on 
an over-turned stool, is painting. It is 
M. Bouguereau. 

Without even raising his eyes from his 
canvas, the master of the house invites 
us to take a chair. Whilst we look ai 
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the work that absorbs him, we explain to 
him the object of our visit: to see his 
new works, and exchangeideas with him. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” answers he, 
‘to have come; but what shall I say to 
you? My ideas are solely those of a 
man whose work is his only preoccupa- 
tion; and at this time here are my 
ideas.” 

A slight movement of the head to show 
me the canvas on which he is working ; 
with a wave of the hand to the model, a 
handsome girl with auburn hair, asking 
her to slightly incline her arm, and that 
is all. We respect for a while the artist’s 
meditation, but seeing that the Master 
mechanically continues to paint, we re- 
sume the conversation. 

“This painting, Master, which now 
occupies you, and represents this young 
girl on the brink of a well, how do you 
intend to name it?” 

“I shall call it ‘ Meditation.’” 

“And how did you get the idea of its 
composition ?” 

“ How did I get it? Chance! I will 
tell you a truth which will not at all 
astonish you. To find a subject one 
must look for it. Once vaguely formu- 
lated, I grind the idea, and give it a form 
of some kind; then the model arrives, 
takes a pose, and, after trials, I define it. 

“T think idea superior to fact, though 
every fact admits of an idea. But I 
reckon whatever be chosen, it ought to 
touch the public. Thus, my ‘Vierge 
Consolatrice,’ at the Luxembourg, by the 
types it illustrates, should make an im- 
pression on all. It is an idea within the 
reach of all minds and hearts. Consola- 
tion, of waich every human being feels 
the want, is found there under the form 
of an episode, which encloses the general 
and superior idea. In looking at this 
subject, it seems to me, one ought to 
find the restful satisfaction I have sought. 
But since we are speaking of a point that 
interests you, I will tell you what chance 
can do. The same year that I worked at 


this picture, I also painted ‘ La Jeunesse 
et Amour.’ Amongst all the sketches 
destined for ‘La Vierge Consolatrice’ I 
clearly saw ‘La Jeunesse et l’Amour.’ 
Such as I conceived in thought the 
composition, so I have placed it on 
the canvas, whilst my large picture 
received important modifications before 
its final completion. Thought comes by 
analogy or opposition. For example, at 
this time, I am also engaged with a 
man carrying his cross, who arrives at 
the feet of the Great Crucified. How 
did the idea of this picture come to me? 
I could not tell you. All compositions 
come alike, unless they are inspired by a 
text, but that is not in my ideas. I only 
take my subjects as I am inspired. 

“Painting, in my opinion, ought to 
charm the eyes, and the heart, and for 
children it may be an agreeable instruc- 
tion. It has the advantage, over litera- 
ture, to represent its varieties at a glance.” 

“With regard to teaching, ought paint- 
ing to be the reproduction, as exact as 
possible, of the text ?” 

“Not at all; the artist has the right to 
take every license. His own poetry adds 
truth to the work.” 

Although this way of looking at things 
is liable to controversy, we do not wish, 
however, to discuss it, our part being 
limited solely to register the appreciations 
of the Master. 

We ask him, then, what, in his opinion, 
had the most influence on him estheti- 
cally ? 

“T am about to answer you, perhaps, 
something monstrous. It is I, myself. 
Besides, I have not found much! I 
have loved the ancient, the antique, the 
Renaissance, but not like a jacket to 
put on my back. Everybody has inevit- 
ably something personal, which cannot 
greatly be modified, as the nose, or the 
eyes, on a man’s face. Each one has 
his own turn of mind, his impressions, 
which mark with an individual stamp 
what one tries to render. Those wh2 
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ld make themselves one with a man 
enius, when they have only talent, 
r do much. Besides, the man of 
us is sometimes a fool, who follows 
sensations. He acts on_ instinct, 
st the man of talent is a reasoner, 
seeks to explain to himself the 
ison’ of 
ucts, and 
give a 
ced plan to 


case, what 
doyou think 
of modern 
art, so ‘cere- 
bral’accord- 
ing to the 
fashionable 
French ex- 
pression ?” 

“What do 
you mean 
by modern 
art? Ifitis 
of ‘pris- 
matic’ paint- 
ing you wish 
to speak, I 
declare it 
sets my 
teeth on 
edge. Be- 
sides, I have 
never un- 
derstood 
anything of 
the colourings of 
nese.” 

At this moment the door opens, and 
a young min enters the studio. 

“Master, I come from ‘ L’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts,’ where the designs for the 
‘Prix de Rome’ are exhibited. Every- 
body names X , one of your pupils.” 

[he Master, at this moment only, 


it; much as I have seized 


Titian and _ Vero- 
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interrupts his work. It is the first time 
since my arrival that I have been able 
to see M. Bouguereau face to face. The 
beard, and white hair on which is placed 
a little cap, frame the calm and restful 
face of an old man. The Master wears a 
flannel shirt. He has laid down his 
brushes. 

“Tt is true, 
then, my 
dear boy, 
whatyou 
have just 
told me? 
Thatis good 
news and 
gives me 
great plea- 
sure. Ah!” 
says he, 
turning to 
me, “it is a 
delight for 
aprofessor!” 
His visitor 
gives him 
particulars. 
Everyone is 
pleased to 
design his 
pupil as the 
future lau- 
reate of the 
“Prix de 
Rome”; all 
are agreed 
on this mat- 
ter, it ap- 
pears. 

“ May you say what is true,” answers 
the Master. “But sometimes one has 
such surprises. After all, we shall see.” 

M. Bouguereau has already resumed 
his pallet, and mechanically begins paint- 
ing again, continuing his interrupted con- 
versation with me. 

“T was then speaking to. you of the 
‘prismatic’ style of painting. I think it 
won’t last long. I have never engaged 
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my pupils to follow this school, as I am 
an old ‘hand,’ and obstinate. However, 
I pity those it misleads, for they won’t go 
far.” 

* What will become of them, then ?” 

“They will go backwards; perhaps 
they will transform themselves into re- 
actionists, which, besides, does not say 
much, It would be better they should 
become talented artists.” 

“‘ Do you. believe in an evolution ?” 

“T believe in all evolutions. Nothing 
recommences in an absolute form, but I 
do not attach much value to theories. 
Beauty modifies itself. It is a question 
of epoch. Why does a head, which one 
found beautiful at the time of the Res- 
toration, shock you now? One cannot 
understand it. It is extraordinary to 
think how each epoch has its particular 
character.” 

“Is not the dress the reason?” 

“Perhaps. But that is not sufficient 
to explain it. The way of living of an 
epoch leaves its special stamp. Accord- 
ing as the latter has been calm or 
troubled, one can find traces in the 
style of the time.” 

“Can you, then, prognosticate what the 
Art of to-morrow will be? In music, one 
is now led to suppose that the future 
master will be he who will blend the 
simplicity of Gluck with the orchestral 
combinations of Wagner.” 

“One cannot tell, music is a more 
simple art.” 

** How is that?” 

“How? It takes less time to learn. 
Thus, looking at it technically, it takes 
much less time to form a musician than 
a painter. The mean age of the ‘Prix 
de Rome’ music pupils is twenty, whilst 
that of painters, sculptors, and architects, 
varies between twenty-two and thirty ; 
whence the proof, that the former can 
more easily acquire the science of their 
Art than the latter. It is, besides, curious 
to think that it is possible to write down 
all the sensations of the soul with notes! 


The profession is, in fact, more quickly 
acquired. I do not mean by that—the 
same as for sculpture—that less talent 
is necessary, but I look at it simply 
technically. To return to painting, what 
ever may be its future fate, we have for 
it an unerring guide—Nature! With 
its numerous aspects, its riches, it will 
maintain the artist in a certdin train of 
ideas, always giving him something to 
rely on. It is, for him, truth in splendour 
and reciprocally, which withal comes to 
the same. All changes with time, and, 
though it experiences numerous fluctua- 
tions, Beauty remains! I think it is a 
want felt by humanity, and even those 
who affect to despise it, in the main, 
desire it! But how define it? That is 
the difficulty. Both of us have perhaps 
different ways of interpreting it. Thus, 
for me, Beauty, one of its forms at least, 
is the head of a young girl seen the other 
Sunday. I should be all the same em- 
barrassed to tell you why! Was it the 


expression, the charm, the figure, or the 
‘gift’ which presented her thus to me? 
I cannot tell, but I had all the same a 


noble esthetics. For us 
what most often fails is the 
model! One takes then, no matter what 
head, even that of the ‘Venus of 
Milo,’ and one accomplishes—a wooden 
head !” 

I avail myself of this digression to ask 
the artist if he believes our race, viewed 
plastically, is in degeneration ? 

“That is not at all my idea. They 
always talk of our ancestors, big fellows 
—as high as that !”—(here an ascend- 
ing wave of the hand)—“but without 
stopping at the fact that it is not the 
biggest men who have done the greatest 
things, the men of genius being rather 
of short stature. I do not believe that 
our forefathers were sensibly taller than 
we. For that we have only to see their 
armour, in which many of us would find 
a tight fit! Now let us take the dresses. 
I have seen so many in which the sleeves 
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are sO narrow that one can hardly pass 
the hands through them ! 

“ Besides, our generation exercise them- 
selves in all sports, they do a great deal 
of gymnastics. I do not see they are 
degenerated, and I consider them quite 
equal to their predecessors.” 

Just at this moment, two young girls 
enter the studio, offering their services as 
models ! ; 

They are neither pretty nor tall. 

All epochs have had, I conclude, their 
little failings ! 

M. Bouguereau, however, notes their 
names and addresses, and sends them 
away. 

These girls having left, I question the 
Master as to his occupations and his 
beginnings. 

“TI work every day from half-past eight 
in the morning till night. My pallet and 
brushes are my favourite occupation, and 
outside them, I take very little recreation. 


I have a country-house, but it is not 


practicable for painting because the 
models fail me there. When it pleases 
them they come, otherwise one sees no 
more of them! At ‘‘La Rochelle,’ my 
native place, I work perhaps more than 
here. There, I have neither to preside 
on a commission, nor pupils to see. As 
to models, I take them where I can, 
country women in preference. 

‘*It is at ‘La Rochelle’ that I was born, 
as I told you. What decided me to 
follow my career was the great master of 
the world—Chance! I was in a college 
at Pous. The drawing teacher came 
from Paris. He had participated in the 
legendary struggles of the studios of Gros 
and Ingres. As you know, there was 
between the two schools a’ profound 
hatred. Our professor, very fond of his 
art, was obliged, however, to leave it to 
gain his living. It was thus occasion and 
want which made of him a drawing- 
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master, and it was thanks to this chance— 
see how strange all is in life—I chose my 
career. 

“He encouraged me, in fact, to per- 
severe, and it was following his advice that 
I started for Bordeaux to follow the 
classes of the Municipal School of Design. 
From there I went ‘to Paris, and I 
entered at Picot’s, at the ‘Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts.’ 

“In 1850 I obtained the ‘Prix de 
Rome,’ with a picture called ‘ Zénobie 
trouvée sur les bords de I’Araxe,’ and 
shared this first nomination with Baudry. 
Then I went to Rome, and came back 
from there with a picture ‘Le Corps de 
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Ste. Cécile apporté dans les Catacombes,’ 
bought for the Luxembourg. Since then 
I have only had to follow my line.” 

Let us add that M. Bouguereau has 
since sent nearly every year works to the 
Salon of the Champs-Elysées, of which 
he is the Vice-President from the founda- 
tion. Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, President of the Artists, Painters, 
Architects, Engravers, and Draughtsmen 
Association, Member of the Institute, the 
celebrated painter married this year, at 
the age of seventy-one, an American, 
Miss Elizabeth Jane Gardner, one of his 
most attentive and devoted pupils. 

This last fact wholly defines the man. 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HE. 


XXV. 
VICTOR HUGO’S DRAWING OF THE 
GIBBET. 
JEARS ago,” says a Parisian 
journal in 1869, “ Victor 
Hugo made a pen-and-ink 
drawing of a corpse swinging 
on a gallows. The only title that he 
could find for his ‘drawing was the 
onomatopoetic word couic. Shorily after- 
wards he heard of the execution of John 
Brown. He at once effaced the mono- 
syllabic legend, and wrote under his 
drawing, ‘John Brown.’ The drawing 
was engraved, and may still be met 


with, though rarely, in the hands of 
dealers.” A photograph of the picture was 


sent to me by Victor Hugo. It simply 
bears the date of the original drawing, 
and the signature of the draughtsman, 
“Victor Hugo, 1860.” The drawing was 
hardly made without an object. Victor 
Hugo was not the man to work in that 
way. If he had not already sketched 
one of the most remarkable chapters in 
Ll’ Homme qui Rit, the idea and the motif 
were surely in his mind. You will find 
the weird development of the original 
sketch under the heading of “Conflict 
between Death and Night.” It describes 
‘he youthful victim of the Comprachicos 
frozen by terror, and cold in presence of 
life and death in their most gruesome 
shapes. You can see the corpse, you can 
hear its chains creaking in the wind, you 
can feel the chill of the storm and the 
horror of it. As the gale comes up from 
the sea in gusts, the corpse emphasises its 
dismal oscillations. It no longer swings. 
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It is tossed. The chain ceases to grind, 
it shrieks. You hear the rushing noise 
that follows, a noise of wings. The flight 
of ravens is another terrible reality. Black 
flying specks prick the clouds, pierce the 
mist, increase the size, come nearer, amal- 
gamate, thicken, utter cries, and alight on 
the gibbet. They talk and croak; the 
wind responds to the foul birds’ croaking 
acceptance of putrefaction. You can 
fancy you hear the tomb breaking 
silence. Presently the croaking ceases. 
Then a single raven perches on the 
skeleton. This is a signal for the rest. 
They all precipitate themselves upon the 
corpse. There is a cloud. of wings ; then 
all the feathers close up, and the hanged 
man disappears under a swarm of black 
blisters struggling in the obscurity. Is it 
he? Or is it the wind? . He makes a 
frightful bound. The hurricane comes 
to his aid. The phantom falls into con- 
vulsions. The squall seizes him, and 
hurls him about in ail directions, and 
the ravens cling on to him. Then, as if 
some grim humorist of the night had 
seized the chain, and was playing with 
the mummy, it turns and leaps. It even 
terrifies the birds. It is as if there is sud- 
denly an explosion of these unclean crea- 
tures. Then they return and adapt them- 
selves to the hideous movements of the 
corpse, tossed to and fro in the gale. So 
graphic in its details is the picture that 
you realise the reality of it, though it is a 
work of pure imagination. 

I turn from this section of the Album, 
which contains many reminiscences of 
Victor Hugo, to the version of his great 
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work which I had the pieasure of intro- 
ducing into the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, with illustrations by Luke 
Fildes ; and here I find the artist’s inter- 
pretation of the “‘ Conflict’ between Death 
and Night,”—the final development of 
Hugo’s sketch of 
the gibbet that he 
eventually located 
on the English 
coast. “Toa man 
it would have been 
what it was, a gib- 
bet; to the child 
it was an appari- 
tion. Where a 
man would have 
seen a corpse the 
child saw a spec. 
tre.” And that is 
very much what 
Fildes saw, as wit- 
ness his pencil in 
the accompanying 
illustration of the 
conflict. “‘Thrust- 
ing of claws, 
thrusting of beaks, 
croakings, rending 
of shreds no lon- 
ger flesh, creak- 
ings of the gibbet, 
shudderings of the 
storm and tumult. 
What drearier 
conflict could be 
imagined? A 
hobgoblin warring 
with devils! A 
combat with a 
spectre 
XXVI. 

“ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 

Many of the most brilliant passages in 
the most brilliant books, most of the best 
things in journalistic literature, have been 
written under an impulse of impatience, 
or under the prompting of necessity, or 
with the inspiration that has been the out- 


** courc.” 
af (From photo oY drawing by Victor Hugo.) 
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come of thought and study. There is 
no such thing as a sudden capacity 
to write upon a theme with which you 
are not acquainted; but there is an en- 
thusiasm which amounts to inspiration 
that may grow out of your deep know- 
ledge of a sub- 
ject ; and there is 
the sublime in- 
spiration of con- 
viction and enthu- 
siasm that enables 
the poet to con- 
centrate a world 
of meaning into a 
sentence. For ex- 
ample, “A thing 
of beauty is a joy 
for ever.” Pope 
said the things he 
had written fastest 
hadalways pleased 
him most. Dry- 
den wrote the Ode 
on St. Cecelia’s 
Day at a sitting ; 
but thecorrections 
occupied him a 
fortnight. It is 
understood that 
Shakespeare wrote 
The Merrv Wives 
of Windsor in the 
time that it took 
Dryden to correct 
his Ode. Scott 
said the portions 
of his romances 
that flowed most 
rapidly from his 
pen always ob- 
Moore wrote 


tained the most applause. 
quickly, but polished laboriously; so 


also did Dickens. One of the most 
brilliant battle descriptions of our time 
was written by Archibald Forbes while 
he was practically under fire, and’ had 
in his mind’s eye the special needs of 
his paper in London It is one thing 
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for a war correspondent to write a great 
news despatch ; another to get it on the 
wires for his editor. I have done little 
in that way myself; but the Standard in 
London, when President Garfield was 
shot, had the credit of a fairly graphic 
account cf that sad incident, set forth in 
the longest cable that had ever been dis- 
patched from New York to London, and 
I wrote nearly the whole of it in the 
telegraph office, the operator picking up 
my manuscript and ticking off my mes- 
sage as fast as I prepared it. Although 
I no longer remember the words, I have 
a vivid recollection of the dramatic 
suggestiveness of its opening sentences, 
which began with a man running wildly, 
as the watchman on the tower saw the son 
of Zodak run before Cushi, towards the 
White House panting with the news, 
“The President is shot!” I shall always 


remember the inspiring effect of standing at 
the New York end of the Ailantic wire, 
and telling all Europe the dramatic story 


that I knew all Europe would read the 
next day with breathless interest ; I held 
the cable for hours and hours, as. the 
ancient marine: held the wedding guest, 
held it without tiring, and with the con- 
sciousness that I should not tire the public. 
No novel ever had such a prompt and 
vast circle of readers as that seven-column 
despatch which related the beginning of 
the Garfield tragedy. 


XXVII. 
“TALKING SHOP.” 

I have often talked shop with William 
Black, who is a master of the artistic use 
of natural effects in illustrating character 
and the development and exhibition of 
incidents in fiction. One day, chatting 
with Black in his London chamber, over- 
looking the Thames Embankment, we 
discuss :d the value of the pathos that 
might belong to a gray morning or an 
evening mist when woven in with a sad 
thought or a tender episode. Comparing 
many instances of this influence of nature’s 
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moods in art, Black found that he ke 
nothing more touching in the langrag 
than the closing sentences of Ruskin’ 
introduction to his notes on Turner’ 
drawings. While I was quoting Ossian 
he turned to his desk and handed me, 
Ruskin pamphlet, with a leaf turned down 
at page nine, and the following words were 
marked :— 

“ Morning breaks, as I write, along 
those Coniston Fells, and the level mists, 
motionless and gray beneath the rose of 
the moorlands, veil the lower woods, and 
the sleeping village, and the long lawns by 
the lake shore. 

“‘Oh, that someone had told me, in 
my youth, when all my heart seemed to 
be set on these colours and clouds, that 
appear for a little while and vanish away, 
how little my love of them would serve 
me, when the silence of lawn and wood in 
the dews of morning should be completed, 
and all my thoughts should be of those 
whom, by neither, I was to meet again.” 

Black stood watching the river Thames 
as I read these words that had been 
marked down for remembrance, and it 
seemed to me that the pathos of them 
was heightened by the traffic on the silent 
highway that went on all the same, and 
will continue to ebb and flow whether the 
gray clouds, that hang above the familiar 
towers by the river, be associated with joy 
or with sorrow. 

Black takes six months of the year to 
think out a novel ; the other six to write it 
He lives at Brighton, and his workshop is 
at the top of the house. It is a long room ; 
one side of it is filled with books, the 
other has his desk, set between two 
windows that overlook Paston Place and 
at the same time command the Channel, 
freighted with distant ships. On the wall 
there are an Admiralty chart of the Western 
Highlands, a caricature of the novelist from 
a comic paper, a couple of water-colour 
drawings by himself of a “Night in 
Camberwell Green” and “Memory in 
the Western Highlands,” and a pair of 
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onze medals, designed by his friend 
cphail for the University of Edin- 


burgh; and in a corner, upright and 
deiant, like two rigid sentinels, stand a 
par of Indian clubs. A simple room, 
plcin even to coldness. No luxurious rug 
or easy-chair breaks the monotony of it, 
an no bit of colour feeds the eye, unless 
ycu look for it in nature’s own pictures of 
sky and sea that are framed by the 
windows. Examine the bookshelves, and 
you shall find the novelist’s favourite 
authors. They are Heine, Alfred de 
Musset, Thackeray, and Georges Sand; 
and the particular works of the two last 
mentioned which he has read most fre- 
quently are Esmond and Consuelo. Marcus 
Aurelius must not be forgotten as one of 
his constant literary companions. At the 
same time he is a miscellaneous reader. 
You can see that his books of modern 
poetry, politics, history, travel, are not 
merely ornamental. Black’s real work is 
chiefly done out of doors ; he merely 
transcribes his plot at his desk; not in 
a fantastic garb, after the manner of 
Wagner ; not like Schiller, with a flask of 
Rhenish at his elbow; not like Johnson, 
throwing off his Ramblers as the printers 
wanted them; nor Goldsmith, in loose 
apparel ; nor like Jerrold, taking a turn at 
intervals in his garden, though Black’s 
desk is as clean and neat and devoid of 
litter as were those of Jerrold and Dickens. 
Washington Irving could often write in 
spite of obstructions and noises of all 
kinds; but even his muse rebelled oc- 
casionally, as is evidenced by a note in his 
diary at Bordeaux in 1825. “ Harassed 
by noises in the house till I had to go out 
in despair and write in Guestier’s library.” 


XXVIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF A CAREER. 

The opening of Miss Braddon’s career 
is characteristic of the woman’s energy 
and courage. : 

As a girl she was attracted both to the 
profession of literature and the stage. 
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She acted in several country theatres, and 
at the same time wrote short stories and 
literary sketches, her first little books 
seeing the light through the press of a 
provincial publisher. She had written 
many trifles, both in the way of fiction 
and essay, before Zady Audley. The 
story of that story is a romance in itself. 
Mr. Maxwell had started, in more or less 
of rivalry to Dickens’s first periodical, a 
magazine called Robin Goodfellow. Dr. 
Mackey was its editor, and Lascelles 
Wraxall was his second in command. 
There had been some difficulty in regard 
to the opening novel, in consequence of 
which the new periodical was upon the 
eve of postponement, a serious contre- 
temps in the face of its extensively ad- 
vertised date of publication. The day 
before a decision was necessary, Miss 
Braddon heard of the difficulty, and 
offered to write the story. 

“But even if you were strong enough 
to fill the position,” was the publisher’s 
reply, “there is no time.” 

“ How long could you give me ?” asked 
the aspiring authoress. 

“* Until to-morrow morning.” 

* At what time to-morrow morning ?” 

“Tf the first instalment were on my 
breakfast-table to-morrow morning,” he 
replied, indicating by his tone and man- 
ner the utter impossibility of the thing, 
“it would be in time.” 

The next morning the publisher found 
upon his breakfast-table the opening chap- 
ters of Zady Audley’s Secret. 

Robin Goodfellow did not hit the 
public. It did not live to finish Zady 
Audley. Maxwell lost money over it ; 
but he discovered Miss Braddon, whose 
story took the town in its three volume 
shape, and laid the foundation of fame 
and prosperity. 

Miss Braddon told me she should 
never have written Lady Audley’s Secret 
if she had not read Zhe Woman in 
White. She regarded Wilkie Collins as 
her literary godfather. 

M 
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XXIX. 
‘JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE.” 

Either to a master of research or to an 
imaginative writer, the beginnings of 
things would prove a most engrossing 
subject. Hcw a man starts in life is 
always the best chapter in hic biography ; 
how a novelist hit upon the theme of his 
most successful story, how he discovered 
his plot and characters, what inspired 
them, where the germ of the idea came 
from, how long it took to fructify, would 
be an interesting revelation. Miss Brad- 
don used to keep her skeleton-plots, and 
her husband was proud of his bound 
volumes of her manuscripts. I have 
heard him say, “In time to come it 
might be doubted that one hand could 
write so many novels, all so good.” The 
modest authoress, with a blush even in 
her matronly days, would deprecate.Max- 
well’s admiration of her work. “But 
here they are,” he would say, “ every one 
written in her own hand, just as they 
And 


have been set up by the printer.” 
very admirable “copy” they made, writ- 
ten in a fine, firm, unwavering hand, the 
caligraphy of one who knows what she 
wants to say and knows how to say 
it. There are other writers of popular 
works who are just as careful of their 


manuscripts. Some day the volumes may 
come to the hammer and be fought for 
among collectors. From the Braddon 
library of MSS., however, one book is 
absent. Lady Audley, which was the 
sensation of its time, pronounced upon 
in eloquent terms of praise by Zhe Zimes 
and bought in thousands by the public, 
was destroyed in a fire at the publishers 
—the constant lament of John Maxwell, 
who gave the authoress that doubting and 
doubtful chance of fame and fortune re- 
ferred to in a previous paragraph. 

The late Duke of Devonshire collected 
at Chatsworth House a gallery of the 
original sketches of great pictures. I 
know no gallery so intensely interesting. 
The working of the imagination in the 


conception of a fictitious story, or its 
development into a romance or a play, 
is to me one of the greatest mysteries. 
Setting aside, for the moment, the origin 
of other people’s stories, one of my own 
experiences is curious enough to be in- 
teresting, however unimportant the sub- 
ject. One day, walking along a broad 
passage in a London store, I saw 
approaching me a man who was strangely 
like myself. I supposed for a moment 
that it was a newspaper friend of mine 
whom some clubmen called my double. 
As we neared each other the likeness was 
remarkable. Ona close acquaintance I 
found the double was myself—I had been 
walking up to a mirror that filled one end 
of the passage. Reflecting upon the 
incident at night, I thought of two people 
who might really meet in that way, so 
like each other that they stopped to 
remark it, and found, on being intro- 
duced, that they were about the same age, 
and that their initials were the same. 
From this my fancy drifted into supposing 
one of them in difficulty and despair, 
having determined upon suicide; suddenly 
conceiving the awful idea of killing the 
other and taking his place in the world. 
Then I remembered a financier and mem- 
ber of Parliament who had committed 
suicide, and I pictured in my mind his 
career up to the very last of his prepara- 
tions for committing suicide, and at that 
point confronted him with a very double 
of himself, and conceived in him the 
wicked inspiration, full-born, and strong 
of purpose, “This man shall take my 
place.” Having brought him to this 
terrible pass, I put him through all the 
horror of it; the fear and dread, the 
guilty hope of freedom by another’s death, 
and I followed him home and heard him 
try to justify the crime he contemplated, 
and account to the man’s friends for his 
disappearance. “Many a man,” he said 
to himself, “comes to London and is 
heard of no more. He is on his way to 
a foreign land ; it is thought he has gone 
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chither ; he has not ; for some reason he 

hiding in London, or he is dead and 
uried. What is one life more or less, 
iis or mine; life is a battle; it has its 
illed, and wounded, and missing.” And 
‘hen he had made up his mind to kill 
im, he had tossed about all night, hear- 
ig the clock strike until it was morning ; 
nd then he drew up his blind, and from 
the opposite house there streamed out 
into the sunlit street a party of merry 
zuests who had been dancing at a fancy 
ball, and their laughter and gay attire 
seemed to mock him. And it was thus 
that the story of John Needham’s Double 
came to be written—because I saw my 
unworthy self in a mirror, and thought it 
was another man. 
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THE TYPICAL AUTHORESS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


XXX. 
THE LADY NOVELIST OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 


Criticism has long ceased to scoff at 


the lady novelist. Don’t you remeinber 
the supposed typical ideal of this feminine 
phenomenon of some fifty years ago—a 
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tall, thin lady, with bony features, in a 
silk pelisse and mittens, sitting in affected 
state, with a silver-tipped quill in her 
hand, at an ornamental desk, and writing 
goody-goody stories for gilt-edged annuals. 
What a contrast to her successor! With- 
out invidious comparisons, or a thought of 
passing over her brilliant contemporaries, 
one may mention Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
as an example of the latter-day novelist in 
contrast with the lady of the. caricaturist 
in the early days of the century. Sheand 
her companions in the ring of Fame may 
be said to have obliterated the old idea 
of sex in art, in so far as it drew a line 
between the work of men and women, 
as distinct and uncompromising as that 
which St. Cuthbert drew between the 
male and female worshippers in Durham 
cathedral. The barrier has been re- 
moved. The men have no longer a 
monopoly of Fame in the art of imagi- 
native literature. I repeat that I men- 
tion Mrs. Burnett as a typical instance 
of the position of the woman authoress 
of these days. It would be easy to 
name her worthy sisters, but difficult 
to venture upon a‘ complete list, even 
if one were strong enough, and brave 
enough, and worthy enough to throw the 
apple. 

There is no book in the English lan- 
guage which gives a more truthful picture 
of Lancashire than Howarths ; it deserves 
to rank above Sfir/ey as a study of men 
and women of the north, while exactly in 
an opposite direction of life and manners, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy may be regarded 


- as a Classic, in which the pure romance of 


poetic fiction is blended with the pathos 
of the most sweet and tender reality. The 
sad, slow fading out of that beautiful life 
which had inspired the mother with the 
character of the sweet little Anglo-Ameri- 
can heir to an English title, is far more 
tragic in its bitter truth than any imagina- 
tive writer, I think, would have dared to 
invent. The brief story of that last sad 
scene was related to me by Mrs. Burnett’s 
2M 2 
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literary agent and friend, Mr. Stephen 
Townsend, in a letter which reached me 
in New York. As an instance of how 
much more pathetic the simple record of 
a true incident may sometimes be than 
the invention.of the highest imagination, 
this is what he says: -“As I was with 


de 


i i 


J 


Si me 
i> 


thoughtful of others in a way that was 
beyond his years, and although, of course, 
he had been spoiled, I never found him 
in the least unreasonable. I was very 
fond of him. As I think I told you in 
my last letter, the poor laddie died in his 
mother’s arms, I believe without pain. 





pe 
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THE LADY NOVELIST OF TO-DAY. 


Mrs. Burnett when your letter reached me, 
I felt I could not convey to her your ex- 
pression of sympathy better than by show- 
ing her your kind letter. I need hardly 
say how much she was touched by it, and 
how grateful sh2 was to you and yours for 
a sympathy which she felt to be from the 
heart. *He was a very sweet lad, our real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, considerate and 


She said to him, ‘ Boy feels faint, won’t boy 
look at mamma?’ He opened his eyes 
and looked at her, so beautifully—and 
never closed them again ; he died looking 
into her face.” 

There has been of late a desire among 
critics and literary controversalists to pit 
the so-called American school ‘of fiction, 
as represented by one or two deservedly 
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popular names— popular in the best sense 
—against one or two writers of the so- 
called English school; both sides have, 
of course, disparaged the other. Some 
critics cannot praise Dickens without dis- 
paraging Thackeray; others, it seems, 
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between a play upon words and an ex- 
pression of opinion. Two rival names 
are mentioned in it, both so good that the 
one complements the other, like the two 
harmonious colours on a painter’s palette. 
The heroine of the comedy is a bright 
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cannot do justice to Howells and James 
without a fling at both Thackeray and 
Dickens. The controversy strikes me as 
a trifle absurd, though I may not be suffi- 
ciently narrow in my tastes to understand 
what it all means. 

The topic recalls to me a reminiscence 
of one of poor Henry Byron’s comedies. 
There is no harm in it, and the point lies 


American girl, full of fun and patriotism. 
Praising her own country at the expense 
of her English lover, in a spirit of honest 
fun she tells him that America has even to 
undertake the task of teaching England 
how to spell, apropos of which announce- 
ment, she triumphantly demands, “ What 


do you say to Webster?” “ Walker!” 


responds the Englishman. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 




















HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY O. ECKHARDT. 


ERY few people 
know where to 
spend their holi- 

day. It is so 
easy to go 
abroad that itis 
wonderful how 
seldomEnglish 
peoplecontrive 
to do so, but 
stick to their 
customary 
haunts at Cro- 
mer, [Ifracombe, and 
so on. Besides, in 


foreign countries there is always such an 


agreeable change of atmosphere. The 
average foreigner constantly contrives to 


do things his own way, thereby exciting 
the derision of the wandering Briton who 
thinks it must necessarily be wrong. 
After a summer like the present, a 
change to the bright skies of France or 
Italy is indispensable. Some years ago, 
“Quida” wrote a little story called A 
Rainy June. Acold, unimpassioned Eng. 
lishwoman married a passionate Italian, 
and dragged him off for the honeymoon to 
her English country place, where it rained 
all the time, and a lone nightingale sang at 
fitful intervals when he -wasn’t trying to 
dry himself. I forget how the story ended, 
but I fancy the Italian either went mad or 
returned to his own country, and the in- 
congruous couple separated. The being 
dragged out to listen to the croupy notes 
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one hypochondriacal nightingale when 
own country teemed with clear- 
,-oated ones was too much for the light- 
rted Italian, and he could not stand it. 
vilarly, all one’s friends and relations 
ave been rushing abroad in despairing 

»-rch of warmer skies and clearer atmos- 

heres. For myself, I began with Ostend, 
rd then tried Trouville and Dieppe. I 

sunburnt to the bone, satiated with 
clour, and English falls unpleasantly on 

y ears after the suave purring of foreign 

»igues. I want to live for six months of 

: year in France or Italy, ignoring the 
existence of an English winter—a winter 
yhich, spent in the country, is given up 
to the odour of decaying vegetation, 
occasional hunting, and all the boredom 
inseparable from reeking skies and muddy 
roads. 

The inhabitants of Dieppe are gradually 
awakening to the importance of securing 
a constant stream of English visitors. 
Several English writers, Mrs. Stannard 
among others, have taken up their abode 
in the town. Their animated descrip- 
tions of the pleasant bathing and sur- 
rounding drives and walks have induced 
many friends to spend holidays there, and, 
for the last year or two, the number of 
English visitors has largely increased. 
But whereas advertisements all over Eng- 
land proclaim the merits of Boulogne as a 
place of residence (Fenian agitators in- 
cluded gratis), there is not a word about 
Dieppe, which possesses many natural 
advantages. The bathing is good, and 
the question has long been under con- 
sideration of laying out golf-links for 
wandering Britons who are unable to 
enjoy even their holidays without some 
such means of beguiling the time. 

At Trouville in the midst of the racing 
fortnight there is much to interest and 
amuse the casual visitor, from the bright 
tints of the gaily clad fruitsellers to the 
flashing waters of the bay and the elegant, 
if somewhat daringly toned, villas. The 
sky, too, is of a transparent blue, and the 
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sands stretch uninterruptedly for over a 
mile. On the yellow plain are to be seen 
myriad tents filled with gaily and, to our 
English ideas, impossibly dressed people, 
whose dizarre costumes and radiant para- 
sols give the place the aspect of a huge 
tulip bed. In the coté commun (mixed 
quarter) where men and women bathe to- 
gether, the ladies’ dresses are of all shades 
of colour and coquetry. Indeed, many of 
them have come direct from Paris, and are 
worn with the distinction which a French- 
woman only can achieve. Nothing de- 
lights a French demt-mondaine so much 
as a season at Trouville with an unlimited 
supply of dresses for the occasion. The 
“little horses,” too, afford a maximum of 
excitement with a minimum of expense. 
The most favourite promenade is the 
Boulevard des Italiens de la Normandie. 
From twelve to twelve-thirty the sands are 
deserted. The races occupy all the after- 
noon, and then fashionable visitors dress 
for dinner. After dinner, baccarat in the 
Cercles is played until one or two in the 
morning. And so the days go by. 

The principal feature of Ostend is the 
great sea-wall called a digue, which is three 
miles long, forty feet high, and thirty-five 
yards wide. This digue is the favourite 
promenade for visitors at all hours of the 
day. There are also two wooden piers 
called the estagades, projecting on both 
sides of the entrance to the harbour. In 
addition to its other attractions, Ostend is 
blest with a Cursaal not unlike any other 
Cursaal, and where the visitors do the 
usual things common to Continental re- 
sorts, such as dancing, reading, and flirting. 
The town itself stands on a low piece of 
land which is almost entirely surrounded 
by water ; it is clean and well laid out. 
The houses being. painted in various 
colours, with a complete disregard of the 
laws of harmony, have a pleasing effect on 
one’s esthetic sense. 

The digue commands a delightful view 
over a wide and extensive district which is 
almost destitute of trees. Ostend is also 
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supposed to be a military fortress. This 
promising rival to Monte Carlo was com- 
pletely destroyed by the sea in 1334. 
Ostenders are proudly conscious that the 
town sustained a siege of three years 
during the war of the Netherlands against 
Spain, and capitulated on highly honour- 
able terms—a fact that the descendants of 
the besieged will never forget or cease 
telling to strangers. The bathing is un- 
equalled, and there is no absurd division 
of the sexes, the inclusive charge for the 
use of towel, dress, and bathing tent, 
being one franc. 

Boulogne in the height of the season is 
very like any other French watering-place. 
It has all the pleasant gaiety, the kaleido- 
scopic charm of colour nowhere to be 
found except among our Gallic neighbours. 
The bathing. is exceedingly good, and if 
one wishes to get away from the crowd, the 
roads invite a spin on the bicycle. In the 


season, rooms are expensive and almost 
impossible to get; but a month before 


the season begins there is no difficulty 
whatever. Aquiet, somewhat old-fashioned 
hotel is the Hotel Christol. But there are 
a dozen others equally good. A favourite 
excitement is seeing the English boat come 
in and go out again. As the steam-whistle 
sounds warningly, unpunctual tourists try- 
ing to get from London to Boulogne and 
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back in the same day, come along { 
quay, their arms filled with terra-co 
figures of the French fisherwomen. 
the general hurry they break the figu 
amid the enthusiastic plaudits of { 
crowd, who remark cynically that it 
good for trade and that these mad Ep 
glish always do the same mad things. 
special gangway, with a specially steq 
incline, is kept for the late passengey 
Ladies are lifted on to it shrieking th 
they will die rather than exhibit th 
ankles to the assembled crowd; and 
remember one tourist, clad in a suit of pa 
ticularly large-patterned check, who 
unceremoniously hoisted on to the gan 
way and shot down it in a sitting postur 
Owing to his rapid progress the frictia 
must have been very painful. 

In the evening the customary concert 
go on at the Casino, and adventurou 
Britons hazard large sums on “ Les Petit 
Chevaux.” A man who has lost fiy 
pounds (the feat is not very difficulf 
regards himself as a hero, and takes 
proud satisfaction in his own self-p 
sumed wickedness, quite oblivious of t 
fact that the little Frenchman at his sid 
has probably won or lost twenty or thirty 
It is only another way of emphasising t 
fact that the crimes of Clapham are chaste 
in Martaban. 
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BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


ea HE summer siesta of which I 
wrote last month has come to 
2 an end, and the book-shops 

109 ° ° 
begin to be busy again. But 
e publishing activity is still mainly to be 
elt in the autumn lists, which threaten to 
eep me hard at it far into the new year. 


Dne of the most interesting promises 
hortly to be fulfilled is Mr. Andrew 
ang’s edition of Lockhart’s letters and 


ournals. What a worker Mr. Lang must 
e! The latest news of him is that he 
s to edit Dickens. To have edited Scott 
vould have been a life-work for some 
en. But no doubt Mr. Lang will gaily 

sson from Dickens to Thackeray. If 
e were only a Frenchman one might 
ope for an edition of Dumas. Would 
[r. Lang stoop, one wonders, to edit a 
ranslation of his favourite romances ? 
Mr. Anthony Hope seems to be another 
ard worker, and a new book of his is 
pmong the most welcome of the autumnal 
rst-fruits. Zhe Heart of Princess Osra 
Longmans) has been generally received 
as its author's most delightful book since 
The Prisoner of Zenda. It is indeed a 
harming fairy-tale of the heart of woman, 
that woman a princess of Ruritania, with 
“just a woman’s” desire for love, and all 
a princess’s opportunities of studying its 
nature. Capricious, fanciful, and adven- 


turous, a little cruel perhaps, but much 
more kind, she finds herself dramatically 
interested in many wooers. She loves 
their love of her, but she cannot quite 
love them—that is, till she meets her fated 
Grand Duke of Mittenheim—though, to 
do her justice, she tries her hardest to be 
sympathetic. Yet was her tenderness for 
Stephen the smith merely a young girl’s 
romantic dramatising? It is hard toread 
Mr. Hope’s beautiful conclusion and think 
so. Stephen, nursing an impossible dream, 
had sworn not to marry till Princess Osra 
should have refused him thrice. It would 
be unfair to tell the whole story, but here 
is the pretty conciusion. Stephen has 
given his life to save the princess’s honour, 
and it is she that supports his head as he 
lies dying. 

“Vou have not yet refused me three 
times, madam.’ 

“ At that her eyes came back to his, 
and their eyes dwelt long on one another. 
And for a moment it seemed to them that 
all things became possible, life and joy 
and love. Yet since all could not be, 
they were content that none should 
be. 

“Then the princess bent low over his 
head, and she whispered to him : 

““*No, I have not refused you thrice, 
Stephen.’ 
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“His lips just moved once again, and, 
being very near him, she heard : 

*** And you will not ?’ he said. 

“**No,’ said she, and she kissed his lips, 
and he smiled and turned on his side ; and 
he nestled his head, as it were cosily, on 
her lap, and he said no more. 

“Thus died Stephen, the silversmith of 
Strelsaw, happy in his death because Osra 
the princess had not refused him thrice. 
And she laid him gently on the ground, 
and rose, and went across to where the 
king sat with Rudolf. 

**Sire, he is dead,’ said she.” 

After many months, the story goes on 
to tell, Prince Henry raised a statue to 
Stephen the smith, and he caused to be 
engraved beneath it the words, “ From a 
Friend to a Friend.” ‘But when this 


monument had stood three days in its 
place, there came thither a lady closely 
veiled ; she prayed on her knees by the 
monument for a long while, and then 
rose and stood regarding it ; and her eyes 


rested on the last words that Prince 
Henry had written on the stone. Then 
she came nearer, and kissed the words, 
and, when she had kissed them, she 
whispered softly, ‘From a Lover to a 
Lover’; and, having whispered this, she 
turned away and went back to the palace, 
and came ao more to the tomb, for fear 
that the people should remark her coming. 
Yet often in the days that followed she 
would open the window of her bed- 
chamber by night, and she would whisper 
to the silent trusty darkness, that holds 
secrets and comforts sore hearts : 

“* Not thrice, Stephen, not thrice !’” 

One may suspect that the whole of the 
heart of Princess Osra has not been re- 
vealed even to Mr. Anthony Hope him- 
self—but this is only to say that she is a 
woman and he a man. 

Would that Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
Sir George Tressady (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
might be described as a fairy-tale. Would 
it were even a sermon—anything but the 
very dull novel that I fear it is. A novel 
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of the governing classes, of political per. 
sonalities, parliamentary measures, «nd 
the feminine forces and ambitions tat 
count for so much behind them, of dis 
contented democracy, riotous colliers, and 
socialistic agitation: of these materials 
interesting novels have certainly been 
made before to-day, and one would have 
said that Mrs. Ward was just the woman 
to make a masterpiece of its kind—for 
her severest critic cannot deny her a wide 
knowledge of the movements of the day, 
and a sure skilled hand in the delineation 
of modern social types. . However, -she 
has unmistakably failed, and produced 
instead a book which is neither interest- 
ing as a novel, nor suggestive as a study. 
Of course, she always writes well, in a 
clear-headed, workmanlike way, and there 
are passages here and there in Sir George 
Tressady that one notes for their business- 
like statement of conditions and charac- 
teristics — but, after all, ‘ business-like 
statement” is strange praise to bestow on 
a novel. Yet is that merit of very occa- 
sional passages the only merit I can find 
in a novel, in which the situations are 
drearily hackneyed, the characterisation 
entirely obvious, and the dialogue yawn- 
ingly commonplace. The most exciting 
passage I have found in Mrs. Ward’s new 
novel, is this analysis of a political situa- 
tion. Again, strange praise to bestow on 
a novel! ; 

“The general situation was a curious 
one. Some two years before this time a 
strong and short-lived Tory Government 
had come to an end. Since then all had 
been confusion in English politics. A 
weak Liberal Government, undermined 
by Socialist rebellion, had lasted but a 
short time, to be followed by an equally 
precarious Tory Ministry, in which Lord 
Maxwell—after an absence from politics 


. of some four years or so—returned to his 


party, only to break it up. For he suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them a measure 
in which his own deepest convictions and 
feelings were concerned, and which had 
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behiad it the support of all the more im- 
portant trade unions. Upon that measure 
the Ministry fell; but during their short 
adn_nistration Maxwell had made so great 
an i npression upon his own side, that when 
the returned, as they did return, with an 
enl. ged majority, the Maxwell Bill re- 
tair -1 one of the foremost places in their 
pro ramme, and might be said, indeed, at 
the »resent moment to hold the centre of 
the political field. That field, in the eyes 
of any middle-aged observer, was in strange 
disrray. The old Liberal party had been 
almost swept away ; only a few waifs and 
strays remained, the exponents of a pro- 
gramme that nobody wanted, and of cries 
that stirred nobody’s blood. A large In- 
dependent Labour and Socialist party 
filled the empty benches of the Liberals— 
arevolutionary, enthusiastic crew, of whom 
the country was a little frightened, and who 
were, if the truth were known, a little 
frightened at themselves. They had a 
coherent programme, and represented a 
formidable ‘domination’ in English life. 


And that English life itself, in all that 
concerned the advance and transforma- 
tion of labour, was in a singularly tossed 


and troubled state. After a long period 
of stagnation and comparative industrial 
peace, storms at home—answering to 
storms on the Continent—had been let 
loose, and forces, both of reaction and of 
revolution, were making themselves felt 
in new forms and under the command of 
new masters. At the head of the party of 
reaction stood Fontenoy. . . ! The 
men who followed him ab- 
horred equally a temporising Conser- 
vatism and a plundering democracy. 
They stood frankly for birth and wealth, 
the Church and the expert. They were 
the apostles of resistance and negation ; 
they were sworn to oppose any further 
meddling with trade and the personal 
liberty of master and workman, and 
to undo, if they could, some of the 
meddling that had been already carried 
through. A certain academic quality pre- 
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vailed among them, which made them 
peculiarly sensitize to the absurdities of 
the men who had not been to Oxford or 
Cambridge ; while some, like Tressady, 
had been travellers, and wore an Im- 
perialist heart upon their sleeve. The 
group possessed an unusual share of de- 
bating and oratorical ability, and they had 
never attracted so much attention as now 
that they were about to make the Max- 
well Bill their prey.” 

One publishing event, the public in- 
terest in which it would be unhistorical 
to ignore, is the publication of Miss Marie 
Corelli’s Zhe Murder of Delicia. Thirty- 
six thousand copies were sold before pub- 
lication, says the publishers’ advertisement, 
but I should have thought that Miss Corelli 
and her publishers would by this have be- 
come so accustomed to this kind of “ big 
business” as hardly to have thought it 
worth while to mention the fact. If, say, 
only half-a-dozen copies had been sold 
before publication, there would have been 
some novelty in the announcement of that 
—but 36,000! Well, that is only what 
one expects. In fact, one is a little dis- 
appointed that Miss Corelli has not sold 
more. Only 36,oco! She must do better 
than that next time. 

There are, I have observed, critics 
whom these Corellian statistics drive into 
a species of madness—why doesn’t the 
public buy Mr. Henry James or Walter 
Pater at that rate, and so on? I con- 
fess that I cannot perceive the logic of 
their fury. Surely they have forgotten 
‘the hiddenness of perfect things.” Per- 
sonally I am genuinely pleased at Miss 
Corelli’s sales. They assure me that the 
world is swinging round on its axis in 
its old healthy fashion, and that sun, 
moon, and stars are all at their accustomed 
posts. Miss Corelli’s sales in a world 
constituted as ours follow a natural law, 
inevitable in its working as the law of the 
tides. Miss Corelli is a natural fact, and 
as such must be accepted in a calm scien- 
tific spirit. 
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The great sales of little writers, and the 
small sales of great writers are only matters 
of surprise and indignation to little writers 
with little sales. To those who have 
realised that “hiddenness of perfect 
things” it will seem but natural and proper 
that the entire sale of all Walter Pater’s 
books put together do not probably 
amount to a third of the ante-publication 
sales of one of Miss Corelli’s novels. _ It 
is but fair that the things of a day should 
reap the harvest of a day. Walter Pater 
can afford to wait ; with Miss Corelli it is 
now or never. However, if Walter Pater 
can afford to wait for his readers, his 
readers cannot afford to wait for him, so I 
make my bow to Miss Corelli, and turn to 
record the one really significant publica- 
tion of the month, that of the late Mr. 
Pater’s unfinished romance, Gaston de 
Latour (Macmillan & Co.). Those who 


remember the magical opening chapters, 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine so 
long ago as 1889, and had heard with 


eager anticipation during the interval that 
Mr. Pater was working quietly with his 
customary fastidiousness upon the remain- 
ing chapters, will be disappointed to find 
what little further progress he had made. 
Was it really, as Professor Shadwell hints 
in his preface, that he was dissatisfied, and 
had practically abandoned it? Then 
supreme indeed must have been the 
moments of his hard-won satisfaction. (Is 
Miss Corelli ever dissatisfied with her 
work, one wonders!) Perhaps,‘ we may 
conjecture, it was a difficulty in carrying 
out the probably unique design of his 
book that caused him to put it aside; for 
the reason can hardly have been dissatis- 
faction with the writing, which is, for the 
most part, as sensitively beautiful as in his 
most perfect work, as rich in delicate 
colour and music, and as remarkable for 
exquisite detail. Consider this descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Gaston de 
Latour, “an enemy of all Gothic dark- 
ness or heaviness,” transformed the 
Gothic church of his ancestors accord- 
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ing to his own gayer, more modern, 
taste : 

“A thicket of airy spires rose above 
the sanctuary ; the blind ¢rzforium broke 
into one continuous window ; the heavy 
masses of stone were pared down with 
wonderful dexterity of hand, till not a 
hand’s breadth remained uncovered by 
delicate tracery, as from the fair white 
roof, touched sparingly with gold, down 
to the subterranean chapel of Saint 
Taurin, where the peasants of La Beauce 
came to pray for rain, not a space was 
left unsearched by cheerful daylight, re- 
fined, but hardly dimmed at all, by 
painted glass mimicking tne clearness of 
the open sky.” 

But I have spoken of the “ probably 
unique” design of the book. It is at 
least curious, and it would have been 
more than usually interesting to have 
watched its fulfilment. For Gaston de 
Latour is, in effect, no other than Marius 
the epicurean born again in France during 
the early years of the Renaissance, and 
it was evidently Mr. Pater’s intention to 
embody in him a type of that Renais- 
sance, as in Marius he had embodied a 
type of the transition period between 
the fall of Paganism and the rise of 
Christianity. In Marius he had shown 
us a young Roman aristocrat of serious 
mind, and of sensitive spiritual and 
zsthetic temperament, brought into con- 
tact with the influences of Christianity ; 
in Gaston de Latour he was to essay the 
analysis of a _ psychological situation 
exactly the reverse—the situation of a 
young Christian aristocrat, steeped in 
Christian tradition, brought into contact 
with the re-awakened humanism of the 
Pagan world, as revealed to him by the 
scholars and poets of the Renaissance. 

Mr. Pater evidently intended to accen- 
tuate this general parallelism by a parti- 
cular parallelism between the circum- 
stances and histories of the two youths; 
for as Marius opened with a description 
of “White Nights,” the ancestral home of 
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young epicurean, so in Gaston de 

ur the first chapter describes Gaston’s 
Chateau of Deux-manoirs, and hints 

he ancestral influences lurking in its 
walls ; similarly both heroes are in- 
iced to us at a religious ceremony 
aling to the sense of historic piety in 

; next we have them both making 

ds of “advanced” innovating young 

) lars, and coming under the newest 
\lite-ary influences, for Marius Apuleius, 
for Gaston Rousard, was the prophet of 
“modern spirit”—“that power of 
dernity,’ as renewed in every succes- 

> age for genial youth.” And surely 


jt does not detract, but add to the charm 
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and value of b>th books, that each is, 
after all, an autobiography, and that 
Marius ani Gaston are really Walter 
Pater projected to times and among 
conditions to which he was surely more 
native than the times and conditions in 
which he found himself—though one may 
well doubt whether it has been possible 
for three individualities so alike to exist 
at so remote and so different periods and 
among such different nations, and whether 
really “the sensations anc ideas” of 
Marius and Gaston could have been ex- 
perienced and pondered by any writer in 
any century other than Walter Pater in 
the nineteenth. 
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BITTER SWEET: AN ADJUSTMENT. 


BY EDMUND W. ABRAM. 


WITH A DRAWING BY GEO. C. HAITE, R.B.A. 


OVERS liked the lane. 

You see the hedge- 

rows were quite 

friendly, telling no 

tales. It is true that, 

once in the year, the 

briars blushed; but 

this was in June, when the wild roses were 
shamed by the. peony-cheeked passion in 
the lane. After this the briars contented 
themselves by. pricking the lovers, being 
loth to reveal them to the farmer’s boy 
shouting at rooks in the corn. - As for 


the merry-hearted holly, it glowed in the 
hardest winter—when even lovers grew 


cold. 

John Blair had begun to hate the 
lane; yet there was a time when it had 
seemed to leai him the earthly road to 
Heaven, though he called at the home 
of a woman on the way. Often they had 
walked the comfortable grass that made 
the lane easy to the wayfarer, for God had 
set a green carpet upon the hill for the feet 
of happy lovers, and this had rolled to 
the village, so that a maid might not be 
tired when she reached her door. But 
all this was in the summer night of life. 

Once—it was beneath the wickenwood, 
and she had jolly rowans at her throat— 
he told her she was to his life as the grass 
to the lane. He saw then, in her eyes, 
something he could not understand. He 
was merely a farm labourer, she a farmer’s 
daughter, and a man had sown the seed 
of romance in a woman’s soul without 
knowing. The pity was, he forgot, -after- 
ward, to talk. like that. ‘Yet, in after 
years, it was good for both that he had 
likened her to the grass in the lane. 


As he came down the lane he thought 
he saw her again, beneath the wicken- 
wood, in her puckered gay gown, that sur- 
prise in her eyes. Fire and shadow had he 
seen in those eyes since that harvest night 
when he, late sowing, cast a kiss upon her 
lips, for they had married ere the muon 
was old. Never again came that look, 
with a quivering of the body he could 
but marvel at, not knowing it meant her 
hunger to be away, amid the warm words 
of the World. He had awakened some- 
thing that had wings. 

As he came heavily down the lane, 
walking in the ruts, having forgotten the 
grass, he carried himself more straightly 
than the men of the fields. A theeker on 
Gallows Hill Farm could hold his head 
higher than a labourer, prouder, too, than 
many heads seen on Gallows Hill in the 
short shrift days. Good thatching may 
even shelter a man’s pride. 

It was sundown. All day he had 
worked, thatching and stack-building at 
the farm. His mill-topped pikes stood 
like brass helmets in the yard. The 
straight-combed straw smiled sleekly ; 
gulls, circling high, screamed of the 
storm to come, but he knew the stacks 
were safe at the farm. John Blair’s work 
had ended; he had but to walk home 
down the lane. The Harvest Feast in the 
village of Five and Forty Houses was not 
for him. 

“It be a soamy neet,” he said, his voice 
breaking loud upon the lane, “an a man 
ll be wise to git heeam. Heeam? It be 
hoose that meeans, nut heeam, John Blair. 
Ther’s naw Heeam wi’oot a wooman in’t, 
an naw Hell wi’oot a wooman theer.” 

2N2 
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He gripped his thatch-rake and, swing- 
ing it, struck at a tree. It was the rowan. 
A long branch broke and came tumbling 
to his feet, the berries falling upon him. 
He knew it was the rowan, and his rustic 
mind took the haphazard stroke for a 
sign. He thought it was strange he should 
have struck at the rowan. He did not 
know that men can hate where they have 
kissed. 

“T’ rowans,” he cried, “t’ red, roosin 
rowans sha hed on for her pride o’ face 
that neet—the witch that sha wur by 
t’ wickenwood. Sha give ma a handfu’ ti 
weear. Fooak saay ther’s magic in red 
\owans ; ah, it mun a been fur a charm 
again hersen, as sha plucked an put ’em 
in ma cooat that neet.” 

He walked on. 

The sun, blood-red, guilty, was knock- 
ing at the Nunnery of Night—the sky a 
murderous passion struggling to cleak 
itself in grey. The temper of the wind 
rose, and great banners of cloud blew 
across the heavens, their edges splashed 
by crimson, like blood upon a blade. 

Blair left the ruts, strode the grass, and 
sat by a gap in the briars. The rose 
“ dog-choops” deepened their cheeks in 
the glare ; the long lean poplars were grey 
against red; a poppy stared from the 
stubble, a point of red in a blanching 
field, and grey was the lane and John 
Blair’s life, with one blood spot in both— 
his heart. 

“T” letter,” he muttered, ‘“ theer’s leet 
left for t’ letter that’s been borning a hole 
i’ ma pocket a’ this daay.” 

He remembered—holding the letter in 
his hands—how proud he had been that 
he could read her writing, in the old days. 
Simply a country school-girl’s large writing 
and he could read it, though but a 
labourer on her father’s farm. At nights, 
alone and unknown in the granary, he 
had even wrestled with writing for her 
sake. 

An intemperate shout came taunting 
him; the flashing of lights was to be seen 


across the fields. Shows were upon the 
Green, for the Village Feast was some 
thing of a fair. 

“‘ Ah is dowly an’ lone ti neet,” he said, 
reasoning with his weakness, “an he 
roavin’ aboot, an’ ma’ greetin here like 
a moozy-faced iad for his gell. Ma God, 
bud if ah cud get a grip o’ t’ shak bag 
showman’s trooat he sud pipe pretty 
speeaches to t’ devil an’ whustle naw mooar 
women that way. Ma lass, ma lass, cud 
thoo nit a’ waaited for thi man, and 
he theeaking awaay in t’ next sheer? Nob- 
but fahve months ti waait, lass, an’ thi 
man theeaking for thee an’ for t’ child we 
thowt were ti come. T’ noation o’ t’ child 
sud a’ stopped thoo, lass, if thoo wanted a 
man.” 

Now the lane was Blair’s friend again. 
It comforted him to talk of his trouble 
beneath the briars. 

“ Twelve months ti neet,” he said, “* sen 
sha went, an ma lahtle heeam wur left as 
poor as windle-straw. A lahtle hoose all 
derk for a man cuming heeam. But 
twelve months ti neet, an awready ah feel 
t’? pooer gangin’ oot o’ ma airms. A 
wooman teks t’ strength oot of a man 7’ 
mooar waays than yan, but this is t’ far 
end o’ all.” 

He broke open the Ictter, his mood 
having changed, and, by the fading light, 
read : 

“ Husband,—once thou said I were 
like to thee as the grass to the lane. I 
cannot be that no more, my John, but I 
can be to thee what folk at home called 
fog and folk about here call after-grass. 
My lad, the after-grass is sometimes better 
crop of the two. When I left the little 
home, John, the wine were in my head, 
lad, and the fight of the child in my 
blood. I were but a fond, daft woman, 
full of lonesomeness for a man’s strong 
arm. Thou wert so long away, lad, and 
the world seemed hard, and he had gold 
for the giving. Thy child, John, it were 
thy child, and it had thy een. It died in 
the dawn. But now, dear lad,—my John, 
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—ihe after-grass—and let me come back 
hee.” 

He stood up, passion working its will 

»on his face. “Naw, by God!” he 
ied, “thoo mun staay wheer thoo be. 
ha’s besmeared me yance. I'll na mooar 

‘hi bonny-huney.” Just then the gust- 

wind topped the hedge, baring his 
ad for the vow. 

Something else had happened. _Blair’s 
aria, raised as for a blow, fell to his side. 
His tense figure slipped through the years, 
and, in amoment, his stature became that 
of a man grown old. The wind blew at 
him ; he shook ; his spirit snapped. 

Over the fields came the sound of the 
village band, playing its way to the Feast. 
Now the one thing that could move Blair 
to mercy was music, for he had lipped 
flute in the band. It was playing one of 


those airs that trembie to the country to 
die, having become palsied in the towns. 
We hear them with a heedless pity, and 
yet how sweetly the worn thing may lie 


upon the breast of an ill-tempered wind. 
That night the band played the air— 
the words of the song Blair knew, for the 
song told of the Home of a Girl. 

Her name, and his wife’s name, .was 
Maggie. So the hatred went out of the 
man, for the out-at-elbows song befriended 
him in his hour, plucking at his sleeve, 
and his heart happening to be there. 

“ Maggie,” he sobbed, “thoo sal cum 
back, ma dearie ; ma dreeam in the daay- 
tahm, ma dawn in the neet. Thoo sal 
cum hack ti croodle in ma airms, ma doit 
dearie, gress an efther-gress, booath.” 

And so saying he walked slowly down 
the lane, now on the ruts, now on the 
grass ; his tired feet could not quite give 
up the ruts. 

His house was a dim shape in the dark. 
The wind, flapping like uncertain sails, 
made a strange noise. Still the rain did 
not come. He was used to lighting his 
fire. The house was as: dark as the 
night. 

Groping, he sought the sneck of the 
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door. This his hand found; he raised 
the sneck, and threw back the door. In 
stepping forward he stumbled. There was 
a bundle upon the step. 

He bent, and tracing the outline, dis- 
covered the warmth of a woman. He 
bent lower ; it was his wife. She awoke 
to his touch. 

“cc John ? ” 

“‘ Maggie!” 

“John ! John! the ‘after-grass’? ” 

‘Gress an’ efther-gress, booath.” 

“Oh, John!” 

“Cum into th’ hoose, Maggie, 
maak it heeam yance mooar.” 

She held him, quivering, whispering. 

“T’d like first to walk to t’ wickenwood 
with thee. It’s luck, maybe, to start again 
from where we sweethearted. It’s Har- 
vest Feast night, is it not, John? T’ rowans 
will be red again. I’d like, first, to stand by 
their magic with thee.” 

“It be a derk, soamy neet,” he said. 

“ But my lad’s arm’s fair strong,” said 
she. 

They went up the lane, walking together 
upon the grass—back upon God's carpet 
for weary men and women. 

They stood by the rowan, he pulling 
the berries low so that she might touch. 
Her fingers dwelt upon a cluster. 

“ Meg, thoo maun’t give ma a charm ! 
Thoo did that yance ower, ma lass. Nivver 
heed t’ rowan an its magic.” 

Her arms found him. 

“John,” said she, speaking with a sweet- 
ness that sank deep into him, “ TI’ll give 
thee something better than red berries. 
I'll give thee, please God, afore next 
t’ rowans breeten, another son.” 

Once again he cast kisses upon her 
mouth, but there came a break in these. 

A footfall in the lane made Blair look 
up—a heavy bragging footfall upon the 
ruts. 

“ A soamy neet,” said Blair. “ T’ rooad 
be derk.” 

The man stopped. 

“ Dark it is,” said he, “an’ blacker than 
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gallows, I s'y. Wot’s the w’y to Fotty 
Five ’Owses, an’ loosen yer langwidge, 
gav’nor.” 

** Fahve an’ Fotty Hooses tha meeans,” 
said Blair. 

“ Fotty Five or Five an’ Fotty, wot’s 
the hod’s so long’s I’m ’appy? Down’t 
twist yerself in yer demned dialeck fer 
me ; I’m from London w’y.” 

“‘Straanger,” said Blair, “‘thoo be owt 
bud behaved. Ah think tha mun a ben ti 
t’ yaloose.” 

“If it’s ale yer arst’' me, I’m sober es 
a jedge’s ’ed. ’Ave yer a lucifer? The 
rowd’s a bad gaime, gav’nor, es I can tell, 
s’'welp me, an’.a pipe’s the pore man’s pal. 
Jest a metch.” 

Blair fumbled. 

“ Ah’ve nobbut t’ odd metch,” he said. 

“Wot I says is, ‘hod’s es good es 
hevens.’ Tip the metch, gav’nor.” 


Maggie had gone to the rowan for a 
friend ; she knew the stranger’s voice so 
well ; it had sworn at her so often. 


Such 
a voice a woman never forgets. 

At the first sound of the Showman’s 
voice Maggie prayed that she might not 
cry out loud. Then other thoughts came 
and went, like stars before the eyes of one 
dazed. How cruel it was of the Show- 
man to come back into her life just when 
Happiness was leading her home by the 
hand. But she must be brave and not 
cry out, nor speak above a whisper in her 
husband’s ear. The Showman must not 
know, her husband must not know. No 
one must know save Maggie. 

But the match?) A match meant a cer- 
tain light to a woman, and Maggie knew 
that voice so well ; and, oh, if the Show- 
man saw her face two men might fight, 
and the devil would look on, in the 
road. 

Maggie’s fingers were upon her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“Not the last match, Jack,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ We shall need it—for—for the 
fire—at home.” 

“Ow!” said the stranger, sighting a 
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woman, “so that’s yer little gaime, 
There’s luvly woman ’ard by an’ ’andy, 
an’ the devil es third pawty to keep ‘is 
heye on the purprieties. Never mind 
wot she sys. Tip the metch, / s’ys, 
No night so dark but wot yer find a 
woman—if yer know where to look. 
Wy, I tells yer, gav’nor, at the village 
ahead iy 

“Oh! Jack,” whispered Maggie, not 
daring now to touch him, “give him the 
match, the last match ; give it, an’ let us 
go! Tell him—to go.” 

“Thoo mun be wick, straanger,”. said 
Blair. ‘An’ theer’s t’ metch.” 

Maggie knew, then, the terror of a 
secret, how it struggles to speak, to shout 
itself upon the silence. 

The Showman lit his pipe ; then, with 
the match still between careful curving 
hands, his eyes warily watching the flame, 
he approached Maggie. 

“ Jest for a peep at the pretty lydy,” he 


said. 


Deliverance came to the woman as the 
dawning of a kind day. One supreme 
second and the danger was dead.. It was 
so simple, yet, to the last throb of her 
conscious body, Maggie will not forget. 

Ere the showman could raise enquiring 
eyes, Maggie made forward, her breath 
striking the flame—the match was out. 
It dropped, a poor harmless thing, in the 
road. 

* An’ jest when I was agoin’ ter look 
at the pretty lydy,” said the Showman, 
“owt goes the light, before the man is 
ready ; that’s the w’y of woman. Wot I 
s’y is, my pipe’s lit. A pipe’s cheaper 
comfort than your’n, old pal, and carries 
no consequence, to speak. A warm night 
to yer, an’ a reckunin mornin’.” 

“Thoo can git mooar metches at 
t’ yaloose doon t’ lane,” said Blair with a 
laugh in his voice. 

The Showman went on with his brag- 
ging step; John Blair never knew how 
near he came to taking a life in the lane 
Maggie only said she was cold. 
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But when they reached the little home “T’m happy, John, so happy,” throbbed 


Maggie trembled so, and fell to such a Maggie, later. 
wa te of weeping, that Blair carried his “ An’ thy tears, like God’s raain, ’ll 
wie in his arms to the room upstair nobbut maak thy Efther-gress graw,” 


beneath the thatch. said he. 
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DIPLOMACY, 
by Forrest. 





Keeper.—‘* Now then, young man, we don’t allow fishing in these grounds !” 
Small Bey. —** 1 ain’t fishing in the grounds, I’m fishing in the water.” 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. 


'HE pleasures of a holiday are 
not complete till you have 
left the daily newspaper be- 

. hind you. This I realised the 
other day in the’ Engadine. Thither, in- 
deed, the London newspaper travels in 
ordinary course, but as it is three days old 
by the time it reaches you by post, and 
a week before it lies on the table of the 
reading-room of your hotel, you are under 
no temptation to open it. And then a 
curious light breaks in upon your soul. 
You begin to breathe a new atmosphere, 
to revel in a new-found freedom. 
You are conscious of having shaken off 
invisible fetters. For society has forged 
no chains for itself comparable to those of 
the daily press. If you happen to ride 
into the City by a morning train or ’bus, 
you will understand to what extent the 
modern Englishman has become the slave 
of the newspaper. He has surrendered 
his whole personality to it. He sees with 
its eyes, hears with its ears, and thinks 
with its cerebral organisation. The effect 
is to stunt his own powers of observation 
and intellectual initiative. In his par- 
ticular line of business the newspaper 
slave may retain a certain freedom of 
action, but in all else he takes his 
mental hue from the paper to which he is 
in the habit of subscribing, as the arctic 
fox takes his colour from the polar snows. 
The immediate result of this is that the 
quality of originality is becoming rarer 
and rarer in modern life. Men think, as 
soldiers fire, in platoons and companies ; 
they await the word of command. Poli- 
tical discussions rage in the morning 
trains and ’buses referred to; but on in- 
vestigation it will be found that each com- 
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batant derives, not only his facts, but his 
arguments, from the morning paper that 
lies on his knee. It is his editor who 
supplies him with ammunition. 
77 

Perhaps there’ is an even brisker trade 
done in opinions than in news properly 
so-called. Life is highly specialised now- 
adays, and outside his own sphere of 
activity the modern man finds it con- 
venient to allow his newspaper to do his 
thinking for him. I was going to say his 
favourite newspaper, but the phrase would 
open the door to a misconception of the 
true nature of the case. The causes that 
lead to a man’s taking in Zhe Daily 
Chronicle on the one hand, or Zhe © 
Standard on the other, are as various 
and as subtle as those which determine 
whether a rain-drop falling on the Rocky 
Mountains shall flow into the Atlantic or 
the Pacific Ocean. Once the choice is 
made the whole intellectual life of the indi- 
vidual is coloured by it. So much may 
be affirmed with certainty. Whether, as 
Mr. Gilbert suggests, every British baby is 
born either a little Liberal or a little Con- 
servative, is extremely doubtful. The 
times may have been when that was so. 
But the rival parties have so largely 
changed their ground, that they are no 
longer to be identified by their principles, 
but only by their badges. 


* * 
* 


To be spared having an opinion on the 
question of the day, or even from knowing 
that there is such a question, is a boon of 
no small importance ; and this is the re- 
ward awaiting the man who boldly throws 
off the tyranny of the daily newspaper. 
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From the outside one sees what a 
snare and delusion they are, how one 
day’s news is killed by another’s, so that 
after reading them for a week, morning 
and evening, in all the editions, one is no 
better informed than at first. The more 
one reads newspapers, in fact, the less one 
knows. This arises from the confusion 
of mind created by an infinitude of smal! 
details which are not worth remembering. 
The “ meatiest” column of a newspaper 
is that serried mass of small paragraphs 
beginning at the top with a line and a 
half and getting down to as much as 
twenty lines. But read it, and unless 
there should .be some point in it of 
special interest to yourself, the effect 
produced is a mental blur; you carry 
away from it no information whatever. 
It would be more instructive to read one 
paragraph a day and pass the rest of the 
paper by. 

Fd 

The great fault of the daily paper, how- 
ever, is not so much its quantity of news 
as the essential sameness of its news from 
day to day. This, most people notice 
with regard to political speeches and lead- 
ing articles on “ the situation ” ; but is it 
not also true in relation to murders, 
divorces, breach of promise cases, 
suicides, swindles, robberies? As we 
are all bent upon saving time, I would 
suggest that the newspapers should be 
brought out once a year, and should con- 
tain not an actual but a typical case of each 
class of offence, now in popular demand 
—the typical murder, the typical divorce, 
and soon. Everybody has heard of com- 
posite photography. You have twenty 
young criminals, let us say, to hand, 
or, if you prefer it, twenty members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and out of the total number you wish to 
derive a prevailing type. So you photo- 
graph them all, one upon the top of 
another, until the twenty different images 
are blended into one. This is the com- 
posite face. It is not a likeness of any 


one sitter in particular and yet it contains 
some suggestion of all, like the family re 
semblance which runs through a medley of 
sisters and cousins and aunts. 


* * 
* 


Why not have our reports done on the 
same principle? Let the intelligent jour- 
nalist at the end of the year sum up for 
us the results of his observation in crime, 
law, politics, society, and what not ; for 
there is no sort of reportable affair to 
which the composite process does not 
appear to be applicable. 

*,9 

Murders are so varicus that they might 
have to be classified, but under the heads 
of jealousy, greed, and revenge all the 
salient features of this extensive descrip- 
tion of crime might be brought in. Can 
you recall a murder lying outside those 
simple lines, unless committed under the 
full influence of insanity, which, of course, 
would transport it into another branch of 
my scheme? 

° 

The divorce case would present some 
difficulty. I think it would be quite 
necessary to depict the composite female 
respondent as of somewhat mature age, 
for the number of divorcées of from thirty- 
five to forty-five far exceeds that of the 
younger women. Truth might compel us 
also to mark her as slightly addicted to 
spirits. As to that matter of age, I con- 
fess myself puzzled. The theoretical 
respondent would be some giddy young 
thing, the girl-wife, the victim of a loveless 
marriage organised by callous and igno- 
rant parents. Meeting her affinity, who 
might be the novelette man—tall, spare, 
dark, with violet eyes, a fierce moustache, 
and long hair—such an _ unballasted 
creature might be expected to fall. 
Whether it be, however, that the girl- 
wife is rare, or rare the novelette man of 
her dreams, certain it is that her case 
hardly ever comes before the courts. Nor 
does one often meet with a good-looking 
respondent of four or five and twenty. 
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The average is much older. What does 
this imply? Do wronged husbands more 
reidiiy forgive, if the culprit is young and 
at-ractive? Do young wives furnish less 
ccuse for marital uneasiness ? 

°° 

[he breach of promise case, the suicide, 
the swindle, the robbery, offer each the 
plainest lines for a composite picture. I 
fear the breach of promise case, typically 
considered, would require to contain a 
sou.pcon of seduction—a trifling ingredient 
like a breath of garlic in the salad—just 
as the suicide, despite its victim’s express 
affirmation to the contrary, would be an 
afiair of insanity. How runs the typical 
breach of promise case? Two young 
people walk cut together. Matrimony is 
not in their minds, or, at all events, not 
in Ais. But opportunity is too much for 
them. ‘To speak of love, says a great 
writer, is to make love. They make love. 
For want of a leafy glade where they 
could pour out their souls to each other 
by moonlight, the young couple pass an 
occasional evening in the young lady’s 
home. ‘The young man is invited to tea; 
and tea in our age is more potent in 
affairs of love than wine. Presently it 
becomes an understood thing ‘that the 
sweethearts are engaged. No word is 
definitely spoken on the subject, but by 
some fatality the young man is impelled to 
buyaring. In due course a jury assesses 
the damages, which the young man never 
pays. 

** ' 

Without knowing it, the suicide isusually 
the victim of meteorological conditions. 
I'he favourite month for suicide is June, 
when Nature in these latitudes is at her 
loveliest. This is because the regenera- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom is repre- 
sented in the animal economy by a stir-- 
ring of the vital saps which, running 
in morbid channels, seek a tragic issue. 
Theoretically, the suicide month ought 
to be November or December, and this 
was for a long time, perhaps still is, the 
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idea of poets and writers of fiction. _ But 
the admirable statistics collected by the 
Home Office of late years leave no room 
for doubt but that suicide is far more an 
affair of the season of the year than of 
the personal circumstances of the victim. 
That would have to be considered in my 
composite scheme. But there are other 
circumstances in connection with suicide 
which are not so clear. In these same 
admirable Home Office returns which I 
have before me, I find that during the 
past ten years the number of suicides 
and attempts at suicide per thousand of 
population in the United Kingdom has 
been steadily rising, the highest point 
being attained in the latest year for which 
the figures have been procured. This is 
not climate evidently. Is it bad trade, or 
bicycling, or newspaper-re2ding, which is 
notablyon the increase? That the suicide’s 
pretext should be disappointed love does 
not affect the meteorological theory. His 
case, indeed, is the simplest of all. It is 
folly to suggest, as I believe was done 
some time ago in a Home Office or Local 
Government Board circular, that it. can 
ever be anything but “ insanity” chronic 
or temporary, using the word of course in 
its more elastic meaning. Insanity is to 
be inferred as much from deed as word. 
If a man hangs or shoots himself in the 
face of difficulties which other men face 
bravely, he is obviously weak in judgment, 
or morbidly strong in impulse, #.¢., insane, 
however strongly in his farewell letter he 
may affirm the contrary. 
a 

The “composite” of suicide then, I 
apprehend, would present no difficulty. 
We might have to say that a defaulting 
cashier blew out his brains for love because 
he had undermined his constitution with 
alcohol and excessive piety, but it would 
all be insanity at bottom. If the suicide 
could reason, there is one argument that 
would inevitably stay his hand. Bad as 
things may be, it must be better to sce 
them out, because there is always an 
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eternity awaiting us. The would-be suicide 
misses nothing by delaying the fatal coup; 
he is sure to have all the eternity he wants 
—I was going to say the “time,” but that 
would hardly do—on the other side. 
Meanwhile, on this side there is the never- 
failing possibility that things may mend, 
and that there may still be an unexplored 


corner of Vanity Fair worth seeing. 


* * 
> 


The value of the composite process of 
reporting with regard to petty crime of 
all sorts, litigation, sport, political “ situa- 
tions ” at home and abroad, and the like, 
is too obvious to require insisting upon. 
The popular novel, now issued in so many 
volumes by different publishers, would 
lend itself to the treatment. I am not 
without hope that this might be applied 
with advantage to sermons by our hard- 
working clergy, who would thus be dis- 
pensed from preaching more than once 
a year. A year’s sermons ought to be 


capable of compressing into very small 


compass. Dessicated theology is not, I 
trust, an idle dream. Indeed, I am sur- 
prised that it has not, so far, been found 
expedient to tabulate or summarise doc- 
trine, so that the intending traveller might 
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see at a glance the routes by which t'e 
various competing churches propose to 
conduct him to his goal. 
++ 

What I would mainly hope to cure »y 
this method, however, is the evil of icle 
repetition, in which the daily press in- 
dulges with regard to the common events 
of life. But, in truth, the possibilities of 
the system are endless. Socially, legally, 
politically, morally, the salient and dis- 
tinctive points in a whole year’s experience 
would be very few. Probably the com- 
posite record would vary little from year 
to year. I have suggested the annual 
publication of these composite reports, 
but if the results were found to be 
monotonous, one year being exactly like 
another or nearly so, as I apprehend 
would be the case, I should have no 
objection to extending the period to a 
century or even 500 years, by which time 
interesting changes might be expected to 
manifest themselves in society. Issues 
of Zhe Daily Telegraph or The Daily 
Chronicle in the composite form, at 500 
years interval would be interesting read- 
ing. One might even find something 
new in the leading article. 
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Compensation. 
































N Saturday, at midnight, in a square 


In Somers Town, I met a married pair. 


The wife was pinched and tired, her dress was torn, 
I never saw a woman so forlorn. 
The husband was a weakly shivering man, 
Who had a no less weary, broken air. 
Thus homeward through the rain they almost ran, 
His arm within her arm. 
While I, dry-shod and warm, 
Loitéered along the slum, well pleased to see 
The mud turn gold beneath the gas-lamps’ glare. 
Just as they passed I heard the woman say, 
“* My darling !”—-say it, too, in such a way 
As one who loved her husband tenderly, 


And was herself by him loved tenderly. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


7Y Dear Crorinpa,—I think 

I see the beginning of the 

end of musical farce. The 

sheepishness of theatrical 

managers is a standing joke 

against them, but I am not quite sure 
whether it is they or the public who are 
to blame. The public—not alone as re- 
gards theatrical matters—is only a big 
child. It always wants what the other 
child has got. If you take two average 
children and give to the one a doll, and 
to the other a wooden horse, and then 
leave them alone for a little while, you 
will, on your return, find them energetically 
fighting. The child who has got the doll 
wants the horse, and the child who has got 
the horse wants the doll. It seems a 


simply solved problem, and in the in- 


nocence of your heart, you take the horse 
from one child and give it to the other, 
and the same thing you do with the doll. 
“ Now they will be happy and contented,” 
you say to yourself; and you go away. 
But the next time you look in at the door 
you will find these children still fighting. 
The one who originally had the horse now 
wants the horse back, and the one from 
whom you took the doll is clamouring for 
it. I have a couple of dogs. The severest 
criticism we find it necessary to pass upon 
them ever is that they are like a couple of 
children. I give to one a biscuit. He is 
insulted, hurt, injured. He doesn’t want 
a biscuit. Bother the biscuit! If he can’t 
have a grilled kidney, the same as I am 
guzzling myself, he doesn’t want anything. 
I can keep the biscuit. He sniffs con- 
temptuously at it, and flings himself down 
on the hearthrug. Then the other dog 
comes in, hot and tired from a cat chase, 
He sees a biscuit lying on the floor. He 


As a matter of 
He knows it is 


knows it isn’t his biscuit. 
fact, he hates biscuits. 
the other dog’s biscuit. 
makes a dash at it, and commences to 
devour it greedily. The indignation of 
the first dog is boundless. He starts up 
and looks in amazement from myself to 
his comrade. 

“Well, of all the——? Did you see 
that ?” he says with his eyes. 

Then he makes a savage rush at the 
other dog. 

“Now then, you give that up,” he 
growls, attempting to snatch it away. 
“That’s my biscuit ; you know that well 
enough.” 

“Go and hang yourself,” is the response, 
“how was I to know it was your biscuit? 
The whole floor don’t belong to you, does 
it? Perhaps the bureau and the side 
board belong to you, too, they’re lying 
about on the floor. I don’t believe it is 
your biscuit. Give it me back.” 

“T don’t want any of your arguments, 
you flop-eared son of a tramp with half a 
tail,” replies the first dog. “ You come 
and take it if you think you are dog 
enough.” 

When I have separated them, and tidied 
up the furniture, and swept up the fur, I 
give them each a biscuit, and each one 
turns up his nose in disgust at it, until the 
other one looks at it. Then he growls 
and prepares to defend it with his life. 

And that is the attitude of the public. 
Each public wants what some other public 
has got. If one manager puts on a comic 
opera, and it is successful, the public of 
every other theatre says, ‘‘Give us comic 
opera! Take away your dramas and your 
comedies—we don’t want them. Why may 
not we have a comic opera ?” 


* Copyright, 1896, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of America. 
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‘o, in course of time, every theatre in 
ondon has its comic opera. Then the 
i»lic says, “ Bother comic opera! We’re 

of comic opera.” Whereupon some- 
xly discovers a Nova Scotian Shakes- 
pecre, or a Hottentot Ibsen, and we have 
a boom in problem plays. Pinero is com- 
pelicd to write problem plays. Grundy 
loos on enviously fora while. Then says 
he to myself, “I can do this sort of thing, 
Ifecl sure. Here, give me pens and paper ; 
I'll soon show them!” and Grundy gives 
us a problem play. Then Jones looks 
round, and sees problem plays succeeding 
everywhere. ‘‘So ho!” says Jones, to him- 
self, “I must be in this!” He tries and 
likes it. “ By Jove, it’s a good deal easier 
than you’d think,” he says to himself, “ I'll 
do a lot of them while I’m about it,” and 
he settles down toa series. Then Had- 
don Chambers comes up from the country, 
and asks people “ What’s doing ?” 

“Oh, problem plays,” is Mr. Tree’s 
reply, “can’t you give us a problem 
play ?” 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t be able 
to,” replies Chambers. “I’ve heard that 
Jones is writing them. When do you 
want it by ?” 

“The sooner the better,” answers Mr. 
Tree ; “it’s impossible to say what will be 
the fashion next season.” 

“Any part for yourself?” asks Haddon 
Chambers, taking out his note-book. 

“Oh, well,” replies Mr. Tree, “if, while 
you're about it, any small character part 
occurs to you, that it seems to you T might 
be trusted with, why, let me have it.” 

“IT know what you mean,” answers 
Chambers. 

“Just some small part in which I could 
be useful to the play,” continues Mr. 
Tree. You know the sort of thing that 
suits me : a man who dominates the play, 
and says all the good things, and has the 
sympathies of the audience—the character 
round whom the action chiefly centres. 
Some little part of that sort that I could 
laake stand out.” 
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“J think I understand you,” is Mr. 
Chamber’s reply, and away he goes, and 
later on we have his problem play. 

The boom passed quickly, or we should 
have had a problem comic opera from 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and a pro- 
blem melodrama from Messrs Sims and 
Shirley. After that there came the turn 
of these musical farces, and now some- 
thing like seven-eighths of the theatres in 
London are playing musical farces. That 
seems to me to mean the beginning of the 
end. 

I was in at the Prince of Wales’ a little 
while ago. Between the acts, in the smok- 
ing-lounge, I listened to the talk of a couple 
of men, the typical patrons of this form of 
art. 

“ A little quiet,” drawled one, criticising 
the first act. 

“‘ Yes,” replied the other, “ but Arthur's 
sure to begin to rot it soon, and then it 
will be all right.” 

It was the rot that he was looking for- 
ward to, with hopeful anticipation. 

The criticism of the public always 
interests me. Years ago, one used to 
have a good deal of it, but of late it has 
been dying out. I fancy some of the 
managers who used to be so abusive of 
those earnest students of the drama, who 
would stand for three or four hours out- 
side a pit or gallery door, would welcome 
back those old times. A first night used 
to be a first night in those days. I do 
not seem to have been to one for many 
a long year now. I dine comfortably, 
drive up in a cab, and walk quietly into 
my stall. I feel more inclined to talk 
than to listen to the play. The whole 
spirit of the thing has evaporated. There 
was a time when, after waiting hours in 
the cold and wet outside, and struggling 
through a fearful crush, I sat with breath- 
less, eager anticipation, waiting the rais- 
ing of the curtain. How one did enjoy 
the play in those days! We had paid 
our price in discomfort and effort. You 
cannot buy enjoyment with money. ‘lhe 

20 
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man who has always paid his ten shil- 
lings, and has watched the play from a 
stall, does not know what the theatre is 
like. Those were the days when pit and 
gallery took a share in the performance, 
and their criticism was generally keen and 
to the point, occasionally a little too keen. 
I remember poor Mrs. Bernard Beere on 
one first night at the Opera Comique. 
The play had been very tiresome ; none 
of the characters had succeeded in in- 
teresting the audience, and the hour was 
growing late. In the last act, the heroine, 
or the heroine’s mother, or somebody, 
was in trouble. It was clear that they 
wanted to be alone. Mrs. Bernard Beere 
had to come forward and say to a group 
of some five or six people, including some 
of those who had bored us a good deal 
during the preceding acts, “ Well, I think 
the kindest thing we can do is to take 
ourselves quietly off.” First-nighters were 
quick in those days. One gentleman, 


leaning over the gallery ballustrade, re- 
marked, quietly, but forcibly, “ Hear, 


hear!” There was a moment’s silence ; 
then the whole house roared. It was the 
first hearty laugh we had had, and Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, looking daggers at the 
gallery, withdrew in justifiable anger. 

Fate seems to write these sort of lines 
into doubtful plays. I remember a very 
bad actor having to come down to the 
footlights and take the audience into his 
confidence with this aside: “I haven't 
the faintest notion how to act!” 

“ You’d have saved us a lot of trouble if 
you had found that out before!” replied 
a gentleman in a check tweed suit. 

Once upon a time, you may remember, 
Pinero was only an actor. On the first 
production of Louis XI. at the Lyceum, 
the curtain went up upon an exceedingly 
dark stage. Consciously or unconsciously, 
people at the Lyceum seem to drop into 
a habit of copying Irving’s mannerism 
When the curtain had been up about 
three minutes, a figure, very like Irving’s, 
and with Irving’s halting step, entered 
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into the dim scene. Great cheering 


commenced; two-thirds of the house § 


were under the impression that it was 
Irving. When silence was obtained {or 
an instant, a leather-lunged playgoer 
from the middle of the pit shouted out; 
“Shut up, you fools. It’s only Pinero!” 
and the house promptly did shut up. 

Another incident I recollect occurred 
during the production of a very blood- 
curdling melodrama at, I think, the old 
Queen’s Theatre. A lady, the heroine, 
had been given by the author a quite 
unnecessary number of lines. The 
woman, whenever she appeared on the 
stage, talked by the yard. She could not 
do a simple little thing, like cursing the 
villain, under about a couple of pages. 
When the hero asked her if she loved 
him, she stood up and made a speech 
about it that lasted three minutes by the 
watch. One dreaded to see her open 
her mouth. In the last act, somebody 
got hold of her and shut her up ina 
dungeon, and the house cheered him. 
We thought we had got rid of her at last 
for the rest of the evening. Then some 
fool of a turnkey came along, and she 
appealed to him through the grating to let 
her out for a few minutes ; she wanted to 
say good-bye to her child. The turnkey, 
a good but soft-headed man, hesitated. 

“Don’t you do it !” shouted the gallery. 

“Tt will make her happy,” argued the 
old idiot to himself. 

“Yes, but what about us,”’ replied the 
gallery. “You don’t know her; you 
haven't heard her talk. We have. She's 
quiet now. You keep her there.” 

“Ah! let me out, if only for one 
moment,” shrieked the poor woman. “I 
have something that I must say to my 
child.” 

“‘ Write it on a bit of paper, and pass it 
out,” suggested the gallery. “ We'll see 
that he gets it.” 

“Shall I keep a mother from her dyin 
child?” mused the turnkey. “No, it 
would be inhuman.” 
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‘No, it wouldn’t,” yelled the gallery, 
‘jot in this case. It’s too much talk 
hat has made the poor child ill -as 

‘he turnkey would not be guided by 
;; he opened the cell door amidst the 
< crations of the whole house. She 

ed to the child for about five minutes, 

ve end of which time it died. 

“ Ah, he is dead!” shrieked the dis- 

sed parent.” 

“And you might have let his last 

nents be peaceful,” was the unsym- 
athetic rejoinder. 

Sometimes the criticism of the house 
ould take the form of audible remarks 
addressed by ‘one member of the 
audience to another. We had been 
listening, one night, to a play in which 
action seemed to be unnecessarily subor- 
dinated to dialogue, and somewhat poor 
dialogue at that. Suddenly across the 


weary monotony of the talk from the 
stage came a stentorian whisper. 


“Jim!” 

“Hullo !” 

“Wake me up when the play begins.” 

This was followed by an ostentatious 
sound of snoring. Then the voice of 
the second speaker was heard. 

“Sammy!” 

His friend appeared to wake up. 

“Eh! Yes! What's up? Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

“Wake you up at half-past eleven in 
any event, I suppose ?” 

“That'll do, thanks, sonny.” ' And the 
critic slept again. 

I expect you have heard of the gallery 
boy, who, just as Lydia Thompson was 
about to kiss the village maidens all 
round, leant over, and in a quiet voice 
of warning, called out, ‘‘ Mind the paint.” 
That story got into print. As a rule the 
papers were kind enough not to report 
these little incidents. 
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Occasionally in those days, plays used 
to be produced, containing situations that 
reminded us of other plays. It wasa melo- 
drama, and, if I remember rightly, the 
villain committed a murder, and then, with 
a meanness for which no adequate excuse 
could be offered, calmly put the fault 
upon the hero. It was a dirty trick to do, 
but the house apparently remained un- 
moved, until an unseen pit-ite began 
to whistle gently that beautiful old Scot- 
tish ballad, “Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot.” Next moment half the house 
was whistling it, and I fear that curtain 
went for little. 

I do not know whether you remember 
Madame Titiens. She was what is com- 
monly called a fine woman, and in one 
opera—I think it was under Carl Rosa’s 
management—she had to be made love 
to by an exceedingly diminutive tenor. 
Madame Titiens was singing down stage, 
close to the footlights, when the tenor 
entered at the back. She turned towards 
him and opened her arms. He flew into 
them, and she embraced him, and there 
came a piping voice from the upper 
regions of the house: 

“Turn him round. 
you’ve got !” 

Ah, me! I wonder shall I ever enjoy 
a play again as I enjoyed them in those 
days? Shall I ever enjoy a supper again 
as I enjoyed the tripe and onions washed 
down with bitter beer at the bar of the 
old Bedford Head—it was not then the 
gaudy palace it is now. I have tried 
many suppers after the theatre since, at 
the Savoy, at Willis’s Rooms, at Benoist’s 
new restaurant, at the Amphitryon. But 
no—there must be something wrong with 
the cooking at all these places. There is 
not the old flavour about the victuals. 
There is a sauce missing. 

Yours ever, 
Jerome K. JEROME. 
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IS THE PUBLIC TASTE IN LITERATURE 
CORRECT? 


BY CLEMENT SHORTER, JOSEPH HATTON, ADDISON BRIGHT, ARTHUR WAUGH, 
ALLEN UPWARD, AND FREDERICK ROGERS. 


No editor ever asks himself this question, and I presume it is 

Clement Shorter . . . . 
sayseverything 2S 4n editor that I am asked to answer it. It is the business of an 
depends upon the editor to reflect the taste of his audience ; and, provided he does 
— publi- not absolutely corrupt public taste, he may publish the most varied 
work—work which appeals to the audience with which “A. L. O. E.” 
was popular, or to the very different audience which is, perhaps, most prominently repre- 
sented to-day by Miss Marie Corelli. Everything depends on the particular publica- 
tion, and some of the most egregious editorial blunders, in my judgment, are those by 
which work, excellent in itself, has been published in the wrong place. But then, after 


all, editors are only human, and one may keep a warm place in one’s heart for what one 


fears has no real command of the public, but which-one is persuaded in oneself is really 
good literature. j *) 

Of the younger school of novelists, for example, my favourite is Mr. George 
Gissing, and yet I am sadly afraid Mr. Gissing has not got the command of a 
very large audience. » In poetry it is perfectly clear that the great mass of the public 
has no literary judgment whatever. Wordsworth said this in his day with due emphasis, 
and although his successor as Laureate commanded that larger audience, which is num- 
bered by thousands and tens of thousands, it is as true to-day as it was in Worcs 
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h’s time, that the people who care for good poetry are very very few. One has 

y to compare the audience secured by the late William Morris with the audience 

ined by his namesake, Sir Lewis Morris, to see how absolutely this is true. Martin 

ver, in his day, sold by tens of thousands, and Eliza Cook the same; and there 
srobably always be popular rhymers who will command this large audience among 
ublic which has absolutely no correct literary taste. While this will be admitted, it 
ially true that the consensus of the best opinion of one age carries all before it 
tne next, and that this verdict stamps certain writers fora time. Thus, it is true 
Shakespere, and Shakespere alone, stands for us as the giant of Elizabethan 
cinative literature, in spite of all the attempts of Mr. Swinburne and a few other 

. of genius to place other gods on pedestals beside him. 

The best books to read, from any age other than our own, are those which, as it 
were, have received the hallmark of popular judgment. This clearly means that when 
the first fever of excitement has passed, the public do accept the verdict of the few. In 
other words, the temporary excitement which surrounds and glorifies a poor and bad 
author never has, and never will have, any permanence. It lasts four, five, or even 
six years ; but it has never been known to last longer; whereas some twenty men by 
continually praising a good author will secure him fame for the next generation. 
This was what happened to Wordsworth ; and it may be said that to-day Wordsworth 
holds a position in popular esteem from which no one would attempt to dislodge him. 
Briefly, then, I should say, that while the public taste of one’s own day is absolutely 
incorrect, and while the majority of readers are reading bad books, the critical few are 
securing that the books of yesterday are placed in their proper position for all time. 


* * * * * 


Which public? My public, or the other man’s? Every author 

has his public, and the taste of that public is of course eminently Joseph Hatton 
: , wants to know 

correct. But even an author’s public has its moods. On the whole which public. 
it is just, one may even say generous. But in his heart the author 
finds his tenderest feeling centred upon his least popular book. It is like a mother’s 
love for her weakling. A novelist, for example, feels that the work he has written 
hotly as the smith in his shirt-sleeves, with healthful conviction, its dramatic situations 
developing of themselves as it were, the natural impulses of the theme can take care 
of itself and will; and if it do not, why then he ‘knows the public is wrong, or has 
overlooked the true gold for the shimmering mica. But when you ask me whether 
the public taste in literature is correct, of course you refer to the public that is made 
up of Zhe Idler public, and my public, George Meredith’s public, Mr. Zangwill’s 
public, and the public of Z%#-Bits, that in the aggregate makes up what is called the 
general body of the nation. I doubt if such a conglomeration has any literary taste 
whatever, and if it has it is exactly the opposite from that which constitutes a critical 
appreciation of what is truly excellent, as the truly excellent is defined by those self- 
elected authorities who are permitted to pronounce judgment upon the arts and de/les 
ettres. Then comes in the question of time. Over how long a space are we to 
sample the public taste? Is it to be damned to all eternity for its vagaries of the 
moment, for its aberrations, its slips from common-sense, its blindness to the best, and 
its applause of the worst. If there is such a thing as public taste to-day, it is of the 
tawdriest, subject to the réclame of the mountebank-advertiser, the bounce of the 
quack, the arrogance of an impertinent and reiterated self-assertion that, with a yawn 
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of indifference, the public takes as a calculated and critical estimate. Take a proper 
number of years, give the public time to make up its mind, and I should say i: is 
right in everything, for it has a wholesome habit of correcting its mistakes ; but one 
need not be a critic or a prophet to see that the public just now is what the subtle 
youth of these latter days would call “dotty.” Otherwise, how can you account for 
the success of ? 

I don’t suppose there ever was a time when the public was so jockied by its false 
tasters and its critical fameurs as at the present time. It cannot be otherwise thana 
conspiracy on. the part of a few Academic wags to deck deformity in painted masks 
and swear to its beauty. As you get a china jug with a pound of tea at the grocer’, 
so to-day your literary taste is bribed by cheap life insurance or a prize puzzle. The 
editor who first gave as a prize to his readers a pony and cart, and followed that by a 
freehold house, has made a fortune, and won from his Queen and country a title of 
nobility. For heaven’s sake, let it not be thought I say this censoriously, for that 
same successful purveyor of literature has endowed the public with some worthy work 
since those days, and in every relation of life ranks high among his fellow-citizens. 

And so the world goes round, and presently there comes Posterity to the judgment 
seat ; then away go the flim-flams of literature, the fads, the scorchers, the prizes that 
accompanied a pound of print, the topical verses called poems, the books of the hour, 
the society tootles, and the forty thousandth editions. Below the froth and fluster lie 
the gems that Posterity rakes into the treasure-house : and then Public Taste justifies 
its name, and many a work hitherto only known to the author’s own limited public is 
inscribed in undying letters upon the catalogue of the world’s great books. 


* * * * * 


This problem is like the Battle of Waterloo. It looks difficult 
Addison Bright : ‘ < : 
wants to ascertain before you begin, but really it’s only a question of taking the 
first whatisthe | enemy bit by bit—that, and a matter of numbers. First ascertain 
eee what “the public” is. Then, what it reads. And there you are. 

By the latest official returns the total of the English-speaking populations of the 
world is about (I am not particular to one or two) a hundred millions. Of these, the 
readers number exactly 22°395716 per cent. To simplify the arithmetic, I say 20. 
There are, therefore, in Britain and its dependencies, and in the United States, 
twenty millions of readers. Each reader has fifty-two weeks to his year of reading 
life. In each week he gives up, say, ten hours to his pastime. Ten thousand millions 
of hours lying unclaimed every year for the Raiders of Literature to annex. Now, ! 
take it that five hours’ reading will break the back of the average book, and that every 
volume that is worth the reading will pass through two pairs of hands. The one, the 
hands of its buyer, the other, of its borrower. Out of the hands of the latter it will 
not budge. Hence you observe that “a world-wide circulation,” equivalent to 
20,000,000, awaits some fifty books a year. Now, it is all plain sailing. We know, at 
least, what “the Public” means. We know what it can get through. It remains 
only to discover what it does get through—a point, I think, upon which we can accept 
the assurance of the authors—and then, the trivial detail of the Correctness of the 
Public Taste will need but a word or two in conclusion. 

Gentlemen-Authors—and Ladies—and Writers for Mr. John Lane—my friend 
Mr. Jerome desires to gauge the taste of the Public in Literature. Would those 
among you who have achieved “‘a world-wide circulation ” kindly give me their names 
and the names of the works. . . . My dear Ladies—and Gentlemen—if you will 
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shout at once, how can I possibly distinguish anything? Now, if you please, 
tly, and one ata time. . . . Qh, very well, I must abandon this method. 
erend Sir, yelling is utterly useless. I shall now accept no statements save the 
al certificates of your publishers, confirmed by recognised chartered accountants. 
| paragraphs from 774-Bits and The Bookman will not do instead. Now, please, I 
ready. . . . Ugh! ugh!! Mercy on me! don’t crush me to death... I can 
take one atatime. You, Sir, in the front, if you will be good enough to remove 
your marble pedestal from my toe. Oh, you’re dead? I beg your pardon ; I did not 
recognise you. For the moment I took you for——no matter! That scroll you are 
perusing? Thank you. I’m sorry. Doubtless you sell. But, I assure you, no one 
reais you—unless one of your plays is on at the Lyceum. 
ladies! Ladies! there’s no necessity to fight. And you, Gentlemen, you novelists, 
now can’t you cease pushing just for an hour? You've hopelessly elbowed out a 
nuniber of illustrious philosophers, historians, poets, as it is. Won’t that content you? 
Mr. Gladstone, you can always command attention; would you very kindly support 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Thomas Carlyle out of the throng? This is no place 
for them. Mr. Birrell, Dr. Johnson needs an arm. No doubt Mr. Boswell will 
assist you. Sir John, would you induce the Lubbock’s “ Hundred Best Authors” to 
retire? I’m afraid they stand no chance. Ah! the air’s a little clearer. Now, 
gentlemen, age before advertisement, please. Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Longfellow. Your certificates, if you please. The numbers are 
indeed colossal—hundreds of thousands! But these “returns” are a little out of 
date, I fear. What are they 40-day? Ah, gentlemen, “ autre temps!” . . . Noble 
Sir Walter! I was looking for you. A million, in all!! and still a vast sale; at any rate, 
for Jvuanhoe. Splendid, splendid! But the standard is twenty millions. Well, well, 
you'll reach it one day. Mr. Meredith, what pushful publisher dragged you from 
Boxhill to mingle with this rabble? It could only do you harm, beloved and 
honoured sir. And you, dear Barrie, and your dear dead friend from Samoa. Ah, I 
see you stand aloof. You, both, are Oligarchs of Letters. Far less than “the voice 
of the peewits calling ” is the voice of the mob to you! ’Tis sweet and commendable 
in your natures. . . . What! are there none but you clerics remaining? Oh, a 
lady endeavouring to pass you? Well, madam, allow me to see your figure. No 
hysterics, please. The observation bore no reference to your personal beauty. The 
figure of your circulation, I meant. H’m—is it genuine? No poetic licence? Well, 
I accept your word. It is certainly a very buxom figure, but nothing to some of these 
portly evangelicals, I do assure you. But even the most popular among you, gentle- 
men, reaches merely the fringe. Please don’t contradict. Twenty millions, I ask for. 
You offer me a beggarly hundred thousand. One into two hundred; what is it? Not 
worth considering. It appears, then, that there is No Public Taste in Literature. 


* * * 2 . 


I am really surprised, sir, that you should raise such a question 
at this time of to-day. Surely the whole thing has been settled Arthur Waugh 
: says the question 
months ago by common agreement of the popular novelists. has been settled 
«The people’s voice is odd : long ago. 
It is, and it is not the voice of God.” 
_ “Tt is to the public verdict that all art must finally be referred,” says the 
novelist to the interviewer. The novelist knows everything ; he is the spectator of all 
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time and.all existence, as Plato says. Why, then, sir, do you do me the compliment of 
asking my poor opinion ? 

However, since you have done me that compliment (by which, let me assure you, 
I feel highly gratified), I gladly give my opinion without hesitation. Most certainly, 
unquestionably, the public taste in literature is correct—for the public. And I, for 
one, view with continual regret the attempts made by well-meaning critics to persuade 
the public that its taste is incorrect. For all such attempts are, not only futile, 
but misdirected. You can prove the whole thing in the method of Socrates 
—a method which I am sure will appeal to so erudite and companionable a body as 
the Idlers’ Club. The perfection of man is relative ; he can only, strive as he may, 
realise the best that is in him, reach, as Tennyson had it, “his earthly best.” The 
more nearly he approaches to a moral equilibrium, that is to say the better he is in 
harmony with himself, the more of a man and a citizen he needs must be. Now, the 
public equilibrium is exactly realised in the public taste for literature. Therefore, I 
say the public taste for literature is absolutely correct. 

The world, sir, may be roughly divided into two classes: people of taste, and—the 
public. The proportion of the former to the latter is about one in five thousand. 
The man of taste appreciates—let us say—Wagner, Mr. Whistler, Shelley, and the 
New English Art Club. The public prefers the music of Mr. I de L——-; the 
pictures of Mr. W. P. F ; the poetry of Mr. G. R. S ; and the excitements 
of the Rectory Field, Blackheath. Each is admirably suited in his own line ; and each 
had much better keep the realisation of himself to himself. He cannot understand 
the other camp ; and the other camp don’t want to understand him. But we have all 
noticed of late a renewed and vigorous attempt on the part of the apostles of taste 
to induce the public to grow discontented with its own predelictions. One wordy 
but ponderous periodical keeps up the fight Saturday after Saturday by means of 
sledge-hammer abuse and the rattle of terms not strictly parliamentary. Do you 
suppose the public is influenced? Not one bit. And it is very much better that it 
should not be influenced. 

Directly you try to persuade the public that it is its duty to become artistic, you 
begin to breed the worst race of hybrids imaginable—the race of the Superior Person. 


This insufferable class, having no taste of its own, takes all its views at second-hand; § 


it does not really care for the things it professes to care about; it only adopts culture 
as being the proper and well-bred thing to do; and, beginning in insincerity to others, 
it ends in being a liar to itself. We see its trail all about us in the affected, bastard- 
literary talk of West End dinner-tables, in the unspeakable comments at a Private view, 
in the cheap yellow fane and draggled Liberty curtains of a suburban villa. Horresw 
referens/ Let us be anything but insincere: anythinz, indeed, rather than the Superior 
Person. 

No, sir ; the public taste is absolutely correct ; it gauges the public needs. You 
and I may possibly prefer Zristram Shandy to the novels of Miss M C——-; the 
wit of Congreve to that of Mr. H. I. W. D ; but are we on that account to begin 
“improving ” our neighbour, who is very much happier as he is, and who won't really, 
in his heart of hearts, enjoy the Restoration Drama one hundredth part as much as he 
enjoys the Gaiety? No, sir ; let us keep our own tastes sacred, and leave the public 
to its circulating library. 

For my part, there is nothing that amuses me so much as the spectacle of that 
great overgrown child, the Public, dabbling about in the puddles of literature, fishing 
up odds and ends of rubbish, and declaring them to be whales and salmon. How we 
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ve watched this public the last few years, floundering after its new fancies, now 
‘ing over with sexuality, now retiring upon its cheap toy history ; its cardboard 
_ and leaden, painted soldiers! And all the time, it believes that it is bestowing 

)rtality upon each new plaything of its morning. Alas! it has found some new 

sement by the afternoon. 

And all the time, sir, secure upon the heights, the real immortals of the ages lie be- 
heir nectar, and smile a tender, pitying smile. Their thunderbolts are laid by ; 
now better than to intrude upon the game and spoil the sport. Why can’t we 

a lesson from them? We do no good by mouthing. The little tin gods have 
little tin rewards. The immortals are untouched, secure. Let us lift up our eyes 
the hills. Of course the public is right. It knows what it wants, And the 
‘ties avenge its little follies. Let us leave the baby to its game. 


* * o * 


In discussing this question it is difficult to conceal the fact that atten Upward 
the public taste strikes me as correct when it prefers my literature, declares there is 
and as incorrect when it prefers anybody else’s. But there is no _— for 
public for literature. It is a subject on which every man is a law : 
unto himself, and it is quite impossible to gauge a man’s literary taste by his income, 
or even by the suburb in which he sleeps. I know a policeman on the Embankment 
who gives three hours a day to reading poetry. George III. and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
in some respects most dissimilar men, agree in considering much of Shakespere sad 
rubbish. In books, as in wines and cigars, the public taste is largely governed by its 
pocket. The penny poets sell in millions, but the poor clerk turns from Tennyson at 
six shillings to Dagonet at sixpence. Mr. Ruskin has written some beautiful books 
addressed to farm labourers, but as he sells them at a price which would compel the 
labourer and his family to abstain from all food for a week in order to afford them, the 
consequence is that they are read exclusively by our wealthier Dissenting deacons in 
the suburbs. There are so many pitfalls for the man of letters. Poor William Morris, 
with whom Mr. Shaw and I used to have such pleasant riots in Trafalgar Square when 
we were boys, wrote the most charming poems in favour of the destruction of the 
upper classes ; but, unfortunately, the upper classes wouldn’t read them, because they 
didn’t like the subject, and the lower classes couldn’t read them, because they were 
written in such archeological English. Most men’s taste in literature depends in the 
main on their religious views. A Roman Catholic organ once said the most handsome 
things about a story of mine in: which the villain was an Orthodox Greek Bishop; but 
when I wrote one in which a Cardinal came under a cloud, they proved it was the 
merest rubbish. The fact is literature is a mixed art. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every writer is all the time impressing on us his own ideals of life ; and in proportion 
as those differ from ours, so it is difficult for us to judge his work correctly, regarded 
as pure literature. Preaching fiction, like Thackeray’s and Miss Emma Jane Wor- 
boise’s, of course puts us on our guard; but even Shakespere and Cervantes have not 
kept their work free from a subtle bias towards truthfulness and gentleness, which must 
make it extremely irritating reading to bad men. We have a better chance to estimate 
the classics fairly. The brutal, treacherous savages in the //iad do not revolt us like 
Miss Corelli’s heroes, because we are not likely to meet them at the club. We can 
therefore appreciate Homer, while we merely buy Miss Corelli. But it is most unsafe 
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to assume, because it is popular, that the public likes a work. If the poor public ver 
tures to show a feeble preference for Smith’s book on Iceland, forty powerful publis te 

at once seize it by the throat and cram it with Smith’s books, and books on Iceland 
till it chokes. No one ever knows what the public taste is. I believe the publig 
secretly detests the snippet press. But some of the ablest men in London, backed b 

millions of money, have sworn the snippet press shall hold the field, and who shi 

break its yoke? Nor must the public be condemned for its neglect of books it neve 
hears of. It never reads reviews. (In that its taste is surely—well!) No system ha 

yet been devised by which the public can have a fair opportunity of judging books 
Let us discuss—“ Is Mr. Mudie's Taste in Literature Correct ?” 


eo a « * * 


On the whole, yes, but the public is a many-headed monster 
Frederick Rogers and it and its tastes require analysis if questions about them are to 
says “Yes.” be answered accurately. There is a public that talks about: books, 
reads reviews of them, dips into them in free libraries, buys them 
occasioually (in cheap editions), is fond of gossip about their authors, and has an ex- 
cellent memory for the small change of the literary journal. This public has no tastes of 
its own, it gets them at second-hand, and if at any time they are correct it is an accident. 
It worships any personality who for the moment looms large in the literary world, 
whether that personality is big or great. It echoes all popular cries, reflects all the 
mirages in the literary clouds, but is never in any way original, never thinks on its own 
account, and could not if it tried. It helps greatly in the booming of inferior books, 
never distinguishes or discriminates, can work up as much enthusiasm for third rate 
qualities as for first rate, and knows no difference between Miss Corelli and Ibsen. It 
is enough for it that the personality it worships is talked about in society or is discussed 
in the reviews, it follows leaders always and everywhere, its taste is simply a reflection, 
and chance determines whether it be correct or no. But in any endeavour to analyse 
taste this public counts and cannot be ignored. It has a way of forcing itself into 
notice in the press, in literary societies, in the centres of social education, and its in 
coherent thinkings and blundering judgments are taken often to represent the thoughts 
and ideas of tie silent public for whom bookmen write, and who read and think about 
literature because they love it, and because it is a necessity of their intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

That the taste of this public in literature is correct I have no manner of doubt, and 
it forms the majority of those who care about books. It is less heard of than the other 
and adds little to the noise of the world, but it represents the virile and active elements 
in popular thought, and its ranks are recruited from the classes and the masses alike 
For its reading the great classics of the world are made cheap, and literature means to 
it what it meant to Matthew Arnold, “The best which has been thought and said.” I 
do not say that it is not mistaken now and then in its estimate of what is the best, but 
its aims are true and its instincts sound. I do not claim for it either priggishness or 
Puritanism, or say that it reads only the best writers. It reads what it chooses, but it 
can distinguish usually between good and popular, and rarely keeps on its library 
shelves, or in its mind, that which belongs to the literary lumber-room. It is human 
ani natural in its characteristics, and prefers the healthy animalism of the older writers, 
or of the newer when their animalism is healthy, to the unwholesome cant of the 
decadent school. Masculine vigour and the strength that comes of feminine tender- 
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nd sweetness are its admiration, and to writers who possess these qualities, or can 

ure them, it will forgive many defects. For feminine pruriency or men’s mawkish- 

it has good-humoured contempt, and sex problems or hill-top fiction it may 

i read or consider for a passing moment, but only for that time; its tastes lie 

where. It is the latest and strongest force in the world of books, the outcome of 

board school, the workman’s college, the polytechnic classes, the university exten- 

lectures. Asa social force it is hopeful because it is healthy and strong. The 

ctual artisan full of new thoughts and ideals, the young university man who, 

aining the conventions of his class, seeks knowledge of social life by personal 

t, the school teacher who thinks outside his schoo!, women who work and read, 

help and make, by their helpfulness, another influence and almost another class in 

»2n’s world, teachers of religion who include as part of their work the sweetening 

h's life as well as leading to another, and who therefore are seeking to understand 

oblems of this life, as their predecessors never did, all go to make up this public, 

it is this public that has the most to do with books. If careful and not too hasty 

judgments, admiration for thoughts that are strong, natural, and true, a dislike for false 

sentiments and flabby ideas, a contempt or a pity for the hysterical, the morbid, or the 

unclean in bodks, a preference for clearness of thought and expression, and for at least 

naturalness if not logic in the development of ideas, go to make up a correct taste in 

literature, then these characteristics are possessed by the public I describe now, and 
their taste is, on the whole, correct. ° 
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‘bu bloomed in some ald yarden 
(Perchance ‘twas by the sea ) 
In quaint and trim-kept borders, 


A petalled galaxy 

You scented su noontides, 
And many a moonlit nivht ; 

And with the passionate mohtinoale * 
Filled silence with delight ; 


Till CELIA came and culledyou, , 
And kissed you,with a smile, } 
Then ,with a messade, sent you 


Toylodden me awhile . 
Eric Broad. 


(Drawn by Alan Wright.) 


























